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Plevna is still the center of active operations 
in Bulgaria, and before the defenses of this 
stronghold the loss of life has been fearful. The 
Russians made slow and costly progress until 
they held the Grivitza redoubt, which is re- 
garded as the key to the position, with other 
works commanding the Turkish rear and their 
only line of retreat. The Grivica redoubt is at 
the most advanced part of the great semicircular 
line of works that surrounds Plevna. It was 
carried by assault with a logs of 9,000 men, and 
since then the Turks have attempted to retake 
it with a persistency which must have cost them 
as many mere. ‘Two of the other positions 
won by the Russians were retaken by the Turks 
after five assaults bad been repulsed. Elsewhere 
at the seat of war there seems to be a pause, 
awaiting the event at Plevna. Even Servia 
delays her declaration of war against the Porte 
until she sees how this great battle is to end. 
The rumored death of Col. Valentine Baker 
while leading a charge of Turkish cavalry proves 
to have been false. 


After another long interval of ominous silence, 
Central Africa has again given up the indefat- 
igable Stanley. Nearly a year ago he disappeared 
on the shore of Lake Tanganyika, with a large 
party of attendants, and nothing has since been 
heard from him. Now he sends a letter to his 
principals of the ‘‘ New York Herald” and the 
**London Telegraph” announcing his safe ar- 
rival at the mouth of the Congo after a perilous 
journey through equatorial Africa. Striking 
westward from the lake, he reached the Lualaba 
River at the most northerly point reached by his 
predecessor, Lieutenant Cameron. ‘Thence his 


hostility, 


course lay through a region about whose 
topographical features less is known than 
about the surface of the moon. The na- 


tives received him with the most determined 
and would accept no _ overtures 
for trade. He was obliged to fight every 
step of the way, and only progressed with the 
greatest difficulty. At last he took to the river 
with his boat, the ‘* Lady Alice,” and a fleet 
of canoes. Progress was then easier, but still 
very arduous and beset with dangers from man 
and nature. Tbe Lualaba, or Congo as it turns 
out to be, takes a wide sweep to the North, 
crossing and recrossing the equator before it 
comes within the uttermost limits to which trav- 
elers from the West coast have as yet penetrated. 
As an explorer Mr. Stanley unquestionably stands 
at the head of living men. 


The action of the Bankers’ Convention, which 
after a three days’ session in New York City 
has just adj6urned, does not throw much light 
on the currency question. Perhaps we had no 
right to expect it. Such conventions are apt to 
be notable for the absence of the best men, who 
ure usually too absorbed in attending to their 
private business to find time for resultless de- 
bates on public affairs. The resolution that the 
free but not enforced use of silver money as a 
subsidiary currency is desired by the people was 
a matter of course; and the more pretentious 
resolutions that the early resumption of specie 
payments is necessary and can be best secured 
and maintained by the co-operation of the gov- 
ernment and the banks were almost equally so. 
But in the all-important question how that co- 
operation is to be secured the Convention took 
no action, probably because it could not do so 
unanimously. Mr. George S. Coe proposed a 
definite plan which he stated had been approved 
at a meeting of some fifty bank presidents and 
was regarded favorably by the Administration; 
but it was referred to the Executive Council by 
whom it seems to have been quietly buried with- 
out even a funeral service. ‘This plan involved 
the issuing of bonds to an amount of fifty to a 
hundred millions of dollars, to be sold at par 
by the banks for greenbacks. ‘This is the meth- 
od which the Christian Union has persistently 
urged; it is perfectly simple; it requires no 
forced accumulation of gold; it involves simply 
the payment of a low rate of interest on govern- 
ment debts for which no interest is now paid ; 
and it would inevitably put greenbacks at par, 
since it would make them convertible at once 
with gold bonds. 


We sincerely hope that the wish is not father 
to the thought in the report that the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers is in process of 
or approach to dissolution. In its ineeption this 
was an admirable organization. In its life it has 
done good service. ‘Trade guilds have served a 
valuable purpose in the history of civilization, 
and this one bas indirectly fostered some inven- 
tions; it has founded and maintained reading- 
rooms and social parlors for its members; it has 
dignificd the employment of engineering, and 
brought the co-workers together in a genuive 


fraternity. But it passed the limits of its use- 
fulness when it placed itself in the h»nds of 
would-be leaders, allowed them to determine 
for what wages and on what conditions individ- 
ual members might continue their work, and 
thus suffered its admirable machinery to be em- 
ployed in obstructing the work which it was 
organized to promote. Recent labor troubles 
have depleted its treasury; even the best engi- 
neers are not so handsomely paid that they have 
a large margin to contribute to the support. of 
those who will not work; a mutual insurance 


company that requires the industrious to furnish. 


a premium to the idle proves to be an unprofit- 
able investment to the former. The Brother- 


hood has, however, done such good work in past. 


times that we have small doubt that it will re- 
organize to do equally geod work in the future, 
with its helm in the hands of other pilots than 
those who have made shipwreck of it. 


A commission de lunatico inquirendo ought 
to issue in the case of the men who have preferred 
a petition to be presented to the next Congress 
for a new form of government. ‘‘ There is no 
law against a man’s making a fool of himself if 
he wants to,” was a favorite aphorism of Chan- 
cellor Henry of the New York University; and 
it is surprising how many people there are to 
take advantage of their legal liberty in this re- 
gard. These retitioners propose to substitate 
for a President a Council of State, consisting of 
seven secretaries, each independent in his own 
department, four to be elected by the House, 
three ty the Senate, and all to hold office only 
at the pleasure of the electing body. This in- 
significant little straw would not be worth re- 
porting here but that it indicates a very 
considerable and very dangerous wind. It is an 
idiotic plan for vesting all power in an irrespon- 
sible Congress; but though the method will 
hardly find any responsible defenders, the result 
will have more or less attraction to members of 
the louse and to senators. The greatest danger 
to the Republic to-day is from concentration of 
power in the popular assembly; the danger 
that destroyed both the French Republic and 
the English Commonwealth. he 


M. Gambetta has let the proceedings against 
him go by default, after a refusal by the court 
to postpone the trial owing to the illness of bis 
counsel. The sentence is a fine of 2000 francs 
($400) and three months imprisonment. ‘The 
anti-Republican papers have let out the secret 
of this prosecution a little prematurely by their 
claim that the sentence deprives M. Gambetta 
of civil rights for five years. ‘The effect of the 
prosecution can hardly be other than to add im- 
mensely to his personal popularity; bis quiet 
submission to it will be the very best refutation 
of the charges of revolutionary violence con- 
stantly flung at him; a little martyrdom for the 
Republic is the only thing required to make 
assurance of its success doubly sure; and a Re- 
publican Assembly would make short work of 
the civil disabilities. M. Gambetta has ap- 
pealed; if the sentence is confirmed on appeal 


he can well afford to go to prison for three 
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months and count his retirement the best three 
months work he has ever done. Have the Royal- 
ists so soon forgotten the career of the prisoner 
of Ham? 


THE LESSON OF MR. MULLER’S LIFE. 


E have no need to call the attention of 
our readers to the article in another col- 
umn on Mr. Miiller’s work. In that article the 
reader learns from Mr. Miiller’s own lips briefly, 
though comprehensively, the story of his work, 
more briefly and less comprehensively the prin- 
ciples upon which he has acted. A man who has 
founded five orphan asylums at an aggregate cost 
of upwards of three million dollars, who daily ex- 
perds in them over $620, who has housed, fed, 
clothed and educated in them over thirty-eight 
thousand children, and who has never been in 
debt, has earned a right toa hearing. During 
all these years he has asked no man directly 
for a cent; he has received all in answer to 
requests presented in private prayer to God. 
‘‘T have been going on now forty-seven years,” 
he says in a published address, ‘‘ simply depend- 
ent on the Lord for my necessities, both as 
pastor of the church and director of the insti- 
tution to which I have given the greater part of 
my time.” 

Mr. Miiller is far more cautious in his state- 
ments of doctrine than some of his admirers 
and eulogists have been. ‘‘I have,” he says, 
“‘no philosophy about the matter. All I can 
say, all I know, is that I did thus and so, and, 
behold, there is the result.” Nevertheless the 
philosophy on which his action is based is tolera- 
bly clearly defined by his acts, and is, indeed, 
embodied in the definition of faith which he 
gave in his opening sermon at the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle. ‘‘ Faith,” he says, ‘“‘is laying 
hold on the word of God; receiving what God 
says to be true without questioning it, resting 
on it in child-like simplicity; resting on it.” 
We have often heard and seen that definition 
before. We could find it in scores of treatises 
and in hundreds of sermons. Mr. Miiller, how- 
ever, acts upon it. In that he is odd, very odd. 
Hundreds of theologians have defined faith as 
simply, purely receptive. Mr. Miiller believes the 
definition, lies still, and receives. He asks no 
one, uses no means to raise money, just prays 
and takes what God gives. His theology is to 
sit still and see the salvation of God. 

We welcome Mr. Miiller to America. We 
commend him and his work to our readers. 
We believe him to be a simple, sincere, earnest, 
devoted follower of Christ. We are confident 
that all the money Amcrican benevolence gives 
to him will be well expended. There will be no 
rebates and deductions and commissions for col- 
lecting agencies, which is a decided advantage 
in his method. But we do not believe in this 
theology. 

Faith is not simply “‘ receiving what God says 
to be true.” It is nota mere receptive condi- 
tion. Faith as exemplified in the Bible is strong, 
manly, muscular. It is an active not a passive 
virtue. There is no warrant in the Bible for a 
faith that asks and expects to receive without 
toil, that prays and trusts to prayer to serve in 
liev of labor. The Christian’s faith is a soldier’s 
faith; who does not make belief in his com- 
mander serve in lieu of fighting, but who 
fights vigorously and hopefully because he 
believes in his commander. ‘‘ Nothing to 
do,” is an aphorism neither tfue_ in 
practical life nor in spiritual experience. It 
will not for a moment stand the test of the 
Biblical crucible. Read the history of faith in 
the 11th chapter of Hebrews. Noah had faith, 
and therefore built an ark. Abraham had faith, 
and therefore emigrated from his old home to a 
new and unknown land. Moses had faith, and 
therefore put himself at the head of the Israelit- 
ish people and led them out of bondage into the 


wilderness. Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephtha, 
David, Samuel, the prophets, who through faith 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, ob- 
tained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge 
of the sword, waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of the aliens, all did something. 
Mr. Miiller’s definition of faith, if acted on by the 
Old Testament patriarchs and prophets, would 
have left Noah without an ark, Abraham in Ur of 
the Chaldees, Moses on his knees before the burn- 
ing bush, Gideon praying on the threshing floor. 
Faith does not rest on a life preserver, it strikes 
out and swims; it does not stay on its knees 
in the tent, it picks up five smooth stones 
from the brook, takes the sling in hand, and 
runs forward to meet the enemy. It was 
Moses who eaid to Israel when they reached the 
Red Sea,'‘‘ Stand still and see the salvation of 
the Lord.” God repudiated this theology. 
‘Wherefore criest thou unto me?” said he. 
‘* Speak unto the children of Israel that they 
go forward.” 

The true doctrine of faith leaves God to do 
nothing for me that I can do for myself; it in- 
cites me to do more abundantly because I have 
such a helper; it inspires me to work out salva- 
tion for myself and for everybody else because | 
have a God that works in me; it summons me 
to use my whole self because I am a co-laborer 
with God. And I am not to fix the line or 
limit of lis working or of mine. The ordinary 
methods of money raising are ponderous and 
expensive, and often ill-advised. Mr. Miiller’s 
phenomenal success points to a cheaper and 
better way; it indicaces that a wise charity can 
be made self-supporting, because, if it is widely 
known, generous hearts will discover its needs 
and supply them; it affords a new and striking 


illustration of the truth, that so long as a man is! 


unselfish and earnest in his purpose to do good to 
others the Lord will bless his work, though his 
theology may be wrong and some of his princi- 
ples impracticable; it thus adds another to the 
innumerable testimonies to the patient gener- 
osity of our God. But those who have deduced 
from Mr. Miiller’s success the doctrine that the 
way to do a great work is todo a great deal of 
praying and leave the Lord to do the work 
have deduced a doctrine that will stand com- 
parison neither with life nor with the Bible. To 
substitute prayer for labor is to put a premium 
on idleness and intellectual sloth. We commend 
Mr. Miiller to the welcome of our reuders 
wherever he goes; we commend his excellent 
work to their unasked contributions; but we 
caution them against accepting the theology 
which others have deduced from his life, a de- 
duction which he is fortunately too sensible or 
too modest to make himeelf. 


IDEALS. 


ENTIMENTALIS®M has fallen into disre- 
pute, along with other things not in them- 
selves objectionable, in direct ratio as materialism 
has advanced to its apotheosis. Let anyone who 
doubts look over some of the earlier novels pop- 
ular in their time, after reading modern fiction. 
The contrast is perhaps still more striking when 
we compare the leading magazine literature of 
the last century with that of our own time; and 
yet, when we go down to the root of the matter, 
we find only the same ideas clothed in more 
flowery language, sugar-coated, as it were, for 
palates still vitiated by the lingering flavor of 
the dark ages, and not sufficiently cultured to 
revolt at the excessive sweetness. 

The lexicographers agree in giving sentiment- 
alism its noble, original meaning, that is, a state 
of feeling habitual or otherwise induced by con- 
viction ratber than by logic; but they give it 
also the subordinate meaniug which leads us 
materialistic moderns to regard the sentimental- 
ist with a pity which is not akin to love. This 


feeling is not wholly creditable to us, for judg- 
ment is but a form of sentiment; and that we all 
honor when it is of the right kind. 

There is no use in attempting to force a brand 
of flour on a market where it has justly fallen 
into disfavor, If it has ever been of good qual- 
ity its reinstatement must be a slow process, 
We cannot do without the flour, however, and 
it must be sold, so the best and quickest way is 
to change the brand and start afresh. 

Sentimentalism is ‘‘ off.” It is quoted at a 
ruinously low figure, but we cannot do without 
it. Under whatever name, it is part and parcel 
of our existence. Take it away, and society 
would go to pieces, commerce would be disorgan- 
ized, religion itself, whether Christian, Moham- 
medan or pagan, would lose its strongest hold on 
mankind. It is that part of us whose elusiveness 
has always puzzled the philosophers. It is partly 
instinct, partly jadgment. Sometimes it is slow 
in its visible results, sometimes it is as swift as 
thought. Those who argue the tripartite nature 
of man say that it isan emanation of the soul 
as distinguished from that of the mind, and the 
definition is not inapt. The most matter-of-fact 
people on earth have ideals however few their 
ideas may be, and these ideals represent for them 
the higher life. The brute who knocked his wife 
on the head with an ax the other night, in one 
of the lower wards, has his ideals. He cannot 
indeed help having them. Perhaps his ideal-self 
would have poisoned the woman instead of brain- 
ing her, and if his highest aspirations follow out 
euch a line of idealization to the infinite what can 
we think of his higher life? Very likely, how- 
ever, the poor wretch will get some glimmerings 
of better things before he stands under the 
gallows, and be he Catholic or Protestant he will 
strive at once to ‘‘die game” and to keep his 
mind on the crucifix, material or immaterial as 
the case may be, that the chaplain holds before 
him. 

It is worth cultivating, this higher life. A 
culture which tends to deaden it is false. That 
which develops and balances it is true. The 
finest poetry is its highest literary product. 
Lowell’s ‘* Vision of Sir Launfal” is a case in 
point. To call it sentimental would be, in 
the modern acceptation of the term, to slander 
it, but itis a noble sermon in perfect English 
verse, and from first to last it appeals to that 
intangible sense of a beautiful supermundane 
life which stimulates the best part of us. Even 
the pastoral prelude, which might have been of 
the earth, earthy, is touched with the “light 
that never was on land or sea,” and the vision 
itself comes to Sir Launfal when he has dropped 
asleep thinking of the Holy Grail. Such poetry 
as that, and there is plenty of itin prose and verse, 
can hardly seem mawkish to—well, let us eay to 
Professor Huxley himself, but there are those 
whose sentiment (we use the word again unwill- 
ingly) is very dilute. Let us in charity hope 
that they would be a great deal worse if they 
were wholly without it; and pray for more of it 
for ourselves if in Heaven’s sight we are found 
worthy. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS ON THE LABOR 
QUESTION. 


6 ee workingman’s candidate for governor of 
Massachusetts publishes a letter on the 
labor question in last week’s N. Y. ‘‘ Herald.” 
He vigorously condemns the recent strikes; but 
he recognizes the wrongs which led to them, 
and proposes a specific. The specific can easily 
be re-stated in a paragraph. 
Corporations are the creatures of the Legisla- 
ture. The Legislature, therefore, has almost 
unlimited control over them. In exercising 


that control it should protect both labor and 
capital, but labor first, because ‘‘it is human 
life.” In protecting both it should first require 
‘such wages as men can comfortably live 005” 
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teen a stuking fund for the payment of burden- 
ome debts; finally, reasonable dividends to the 
-tockholders. This should be compelled by 
legislation ‘‘ because experience bas shown that 
s0 called business men are either too blind or too 
wicked to provide such protection.” How to 
determine ‘* what constitutes such wages as 
men can comfortably live on” then remains a 
problem to be settled. This problem should be 
solved by arbitration between employer and 
employed. If an agreement cunnot be arrived 
at in consultation between u joint committee off 
labor and capital, an umpire should be selected 
to make the final decision. Sach a method has 
cen adopted in England with good results, It 
should be adopted here. 

Such in substance ts Mr. Phillips’s proposed 
remedy for labor troubles, It is true that volun- 
tary arbitration is a sure preventive. ‘To speak 
more accuiately, the fact of such arbitration 
indicates that spirit of mutual good-will between 
labor and capital which is itself the only sure 
preventive of conflict. But a compulsory arin. 
tration, before a kind of labor court provided 
for by legislative enactment, 1s a very different 
matter, We can well believe that where arbi- 
tration has been voluntarily resorted to ** strikes 
have been unknown for twenty years.” But 
Mr. Phillips cites no experience that justifies 
the legislative creation of a court of arbitration. 
lf such a court were to exist it must have power 
to enforce its decrees. If it has power to com- 
pel a corporation to pay two dollars a day it must 
als» have power to compel the laborer to work 
for one dollar a day. A court with authority 
to compel one party to submit and not the other 
would be an unheard-of anomaly in legislature. 
Labor can be free only as capital is free. What-. 
ever restrains the one acts also us u limit on the 
ther, 

Suppose we apply the principle of compulsory 
arb tration to other phases of the ‘ labor ques- 
There is a general feeling in ministerial 
circles that ministers are underpaid. They are 
us much entitled to protection as carpenters and 
musons Imagine a legislative court of arbitra- 
tion with power to fix ministerial salaries and 
compel their payment by reluctant pew-bolders, 
Why not? Mistresses grumble at the exorbitant 
demands of servants and servants at the pit- 
cunce paid by mistresses. How would either 
Bridget or my lady fancy a legislative umpire to 
fix either the wages or the nature of the service? 

The best solution of the labor question will 
be found in the largest liberty to both labor and 
capital. The laws of nature are the laws of 
God; the average legislator cannot improve upon 
them. Capital can afford to have legislative 
power increased; for legislatures are not expen- 
sive. But the laboring man should regard with 
jealousy any proposition which takes the care of 
nis interests out of his own hands under the 
‘specious plea of placing them for protection in 
the hands of either State legislatures or the Na- 
tional Congress. A good text for the social 
refurmer is, ** Put not your trust in princes.” 


Lion, 


GENERAL HOWARD. 


; ata journalists have lately amused 
themselves and degraded their profi ssiwn 
hy a wanton attack upon Genera) O. O. Howard, 
Uf course the occasion is his failure to capture 
with a smali and heavily-equipped force the wild 
horsemen of the plains, who greatly outnumber 
his troops, and have millions of square wiles 
through which they can lead him a tedious 
‘hase. The cause, we more than su<pect, is 
us Christian character, which is so simple and 
tarnest that it often leads him to speak of his 
Lord when men of a more reticent nature woul? 
Perhaps hold their peace. 

We cannot refrain from quoting a paragraph 
from the New York ‘‘ Times,” which admirabl) 


‘hows up some of the absurdities of this attack: 


“For vearly twenty-five years Gen. Howard has 
been an officer of the United States Army. During 
the entire period of the rebellion this man kept his 
true character carefully concealed, and successfully 
pretended to bea brave and ableofficer. He actually 
managed to obtain and keep command of a corps of 
the Ariny of the Potomac, and so thoroughly blinded 
that well-meaning, but notoriously weak and dull 
person, Gen. Sherman, as to obtain from him the 
command of the right wing of the army which 
marched from Atlanta to the coast. Not content 
with thus deceiving his own brother officers, he car- 
ried his hypocr.sy so far as to convince the Confeder- 
ates that he was something more than an incapable 
coward, and repeatedly beat them while laboring 


ender this delusion. Meanwhile, in addition to thus 


winning undeserved reputation as a soldier, Gen 
Howard cunningly contrived tocreate the impression 
that he was a man of personal integrity. Just as in 
order to foster a belief in his patriotic devotion he 
wickedly managed to have his arm shot off at Fair 
Oaks, so he basely abstained from the vices that are 
occasionally found among army officers, and thus 
fraudulently gained credit for morality and decency. 
So successful was this remarkable hypocrite that at 
the end of the war he was generally believed to bea 
good soldier and an honest man.” 


It remains for us to refer to the only cloud 
which) ever rested upon Gen. Howard’s name, 
hs connectior, that is, with the Freedmen’s 
Savings Bank. In this matter he was unques- 
tionahly imposed upon by the sharpers who 
grew rich on the proceeds. That be was fully 
acquitted by the court martial which made a 
searching exumination of the cause is a sufficient 
vindication of his characterin the eves of those 
who know the composition and rules of pro- 
cedure of such courts. 


NOTES. 


—Prubably the simple arrest of Father George 
for throwing out of a car window two Bibles 
placed in the rack will be snfficient to prevent a 
repetition of this summary proceeding by any 
other ‘‘father.” The next time he discovers ob- 
scene sketches on the fly-leaves he bad better tear 
out the fly leaves or report the fact to the con- 
duetor. This defense, if it had not come from a 
“father,” would have been pronounced very 
thin.” 

—The (ierwao papers state that “‘twe young 
girls, in a fitof religious enchusiasm, have drowned 
themselves in the ‘ miraculous well,’ at Marpingen, 
in Rhenish Prussia.” It is alleged that the gov- 
ernment is going to send policewen and put a 
stop to the whole miracle business at Marpingen— 
apparitions of the Virgin and all. Such interfer- 
ence,ba- sometimes been effective in such cases, 
This recalls the French epigram : 

\ De par le roi, défense 4 Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu. 

—~ DEATH OF HENRY RoGERs.—The author of 
* Tbe Eclipse of Faith,” ** Reason and Faith and 
other Essays,” “The Grayson Letters” and otber 
volumes, and of some of the best contributions 
to the “Edinburgh Review” and the Ency 
clopedia Britannica,” died at his residence in 
North Wales, August 20, aged seventy years. He 
had been educated for the ministry of the Congre- 
gatioval churches of England, but a defect of 
voice interfered with his work as a preacber, and 
his life was waialy spent io college teaching and 
in writing for the press. In both these capacities 
his services to the church of Christ were great 
and eminent. Among English Non couformists 
po man was his equal in purely literary reputa- 
tion. And among English writers, of whatever 
school, there are few whose writings in defense of 
the Christian faith against prevailing infidelity 
have had a widér aud more useful influence. His 
death bas drawn forth expressions of sorrow and 
respect from all parts of the Kingdom. The an- 
nouncement of his death brings to wind a keen 
and characteristic remark which we heard cited 
from him by a learned friend of his a few months 
since in the British Museum. Standing before 
the rows of aworphous-looking “ flint chips” that 
are offered as evidence of human design and 
handiwork upon the earth indefinite ages before 
Adam, we ventured the natural query whether 
the private and unscientific mind would be toler- 
ated in doubting the evidences of design in these 
rough splip'ers of stone. “That is just what 
Henry Rogers was saying when | saw him a week 
ago,” was the answer, ‘‘that it seems strange that 
these gentiemen who refuse to admit the evidence 
of design in the whole waterial universe should 
be so outrageously indignant with any of us if we 
hesitate for a moment to admit the evidence of 
design in a flint chip !” | 


the Normal School, both under Roman Catholic 


GLIMPSES AT CANADA. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Se ure aware that Lower Canada i- a 

popish country. I have seen Popery mure 
‘riuamphant and less disguised here than ever 1 
saw it in Llreland.” I came across this sentence 
yesterday in reading the Memoir of Rev. William 
Arnot, and it explains one of the glimpses I got 
in Lower Canada, 

To begin with, it was a surprise to me to learn 
that Romanism is, without a figure, the Estalb 
lished Church, or, to speak wore accurately, au 
Established Church. All Protestant churches, 
including the Episcopal, are dependent on the 
voluntary contributions of their respective ad- 
herents. The Roman Catholic Church alone bas 
the power of laying tithes and collecting them by 
legal measures. Of course it levies them only 
upon the wembers of the Romau Catholic com- 
munion. ‘* What, then,” said I to my informan’, 
a Protestant clergyman of many years’ stand 
ing in Quebec, “is to prevent any Romauist who 
objects to the tax from withdrawing from the 
communion and so escaping the burden?” “Ip 
law, nothing,” wasthereply. ‘* It is his undoubted 
right so to do. But the church at once excom- 
wunbicates bim ; and excommunication forbids any 
of the faithful from having any social or business 
relations with him. No Rowanist can buy of 
him or sell to him under pa:n of a similar sen- 
tence. Liberty means starvation. The conse- 
quence is that when a Romanist is converted he 
never remaius here. When he leaves the church 
he leaves Lower Canada.” The law that coufers 
this exceptional privilege upon the Romish CLureb 
is a relic of the oid French administration, which 
the Engli-b government guaranteed never to dis- 
turb when, in 1768, Canada was ceded by the 
French to the British government. 

The effect of Romanism on education is very 
apparent. The schools are ecclesiastically divided; 
they are either distinetively Protestant or dis- 
tinctively Roman Catholic. Asaresult, the French 
schools remain French ; the teachers are French; 
the language spoken aod taughtis French. The 
first consequence is that the nationalities are al- 
most as distinct to-day in Quebec, if not in Mon- 
treal, as they were a hundred years ago. The 
public notices are all printed in both languages. 
The signs are often duplicated. We met again and 
again in the streets persons who, to our inquiry for 
guidance, shook their heads with a ‘Ve comprend 
pas.” There are French quarters, Irish quarters, 
English quarters, iu both cities. There are Freneb, 
Irish and Eoglish churches, and I am told tbat 
there is very little social intermingling. That 
homogeneity which igs at once the glory and the 
safety of America is due to our public schools; if 
not purposely it is quite as effectually prevented 
by the ecclesiastical school system in Lower Can- 
ada. 

A gliwpse of the educational methods of Lower 
Canada makes me recall Victor Hugo’s sa’ irica! 
address to the priesthood : ** Youclaim the liberty 
of teaching. Stop; be sincere; let us understand 
the liberty which vou claim; it is the liberty of 
not teaching.” This is just the liberty which ap- 
parently the Church exercises in Lower Canada. 
I asked one cabriolet-driver in Quebec about 
schools. He replied that there were no free 
schools. I doubted somewhat the trust wortbiness 
of the information and asked the Protestant 
clergyman, who volunteered kindly to serve me 
as a guide in a pedestrian tour about the city. | 
was surprised to find that he could not tell me 
whether the schools were really free or not; he 
thought there was a swall fee. Finally, nu. 
perplexity became hopeless when I applied tu 
Montrea! to Dr. Dawson, himself ove of the 
Board of Education, and then just returned from 
a weeting of the board in Quebec, and he replied 
with a goud-na'ured smile that the school system 
of Quebec was in such a tangle that it was bard to 
tell whe her the law provided for free schools or 
not. Hetried to unravel the tangle for me, but 
my time and his was short, and I despaired of 
cowprehending it without greater study than 'he 
subject was worth or time allowed. Ove fact all 
testimony corroborated : neither in Montreal vor 
in Quebee are the French Canadian children 
gathered into primary schools to any consider- 
able extent. In every village that | passed the 
great stone church was the most prominent iea- 
ture in the landscape; fn none was a school-house 
discoverable without a local guide to find if out. 
In a day’s riding and walking tbrouch Quebee I 
did not happen on what! appeared like a ward 
school. There was Lavelle University ; there was 
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control; but the primary schools hid their light 
under a bushel. In Montreal the schools are 
more considerable. But in the Roman Catholic 
schools, where the Chrétien Fréres are the 
teachers and the Catechism is the curriculum, the 
demand tor expenditure is so little that the church 
has been oppressed with its share of the school 
fund, and has just put a large proportion of it into 
a magnificent building for a ** business college.” 
Meanwhile the French children are growing up 
not knowing how to speak the English lan- 
guage or how to read, or 1 way almost say to 
speak, their own. For Canadian French is a 
patois hardly comprehensible to a Frenchman, 
and, if 1 mistake not, absolutely without a lilera- 
ture. It ought, however, to be added that the 
Protestants have been spurred to activity by the 
needs of the community; that in. Montreal the 
Protestant schools are vigorous and even fluurish- 
ing; and that there are no better public schools 
in the world than in Toronto, though that is in 
U ppe. Canada. 


Quebec is the quaintest of cities. It seems as 
though one of those pictures of cities in Southern 
France which you see in modern books of travel 
had stepped off the page and set itself down on the 
cliffs overlooking the St. Lawrence. Everything 
is old-fashioned and odd and un-Americau. You 
walk up from the steamboat landing through the 
market filled with the funny little two-wheeled 
earts and the Canadian market-women, with their 
queer caps avd short skirts and homely faces and 
busy tongues; you climb the hill by a street that 
is a flight of stairs with the steps on either side ; 
you meet coming down to his business the French 
storekeeper in his calash—a New England two- 
wheeled chuise, twice as bulky and heavy as New 
England ever saw, resting on huge leather springs, 
the passenger occupying the chaise seat, the 
driver perched on the dash-board ; you climb up 
to the fortifications on the hill, a huge piece of 
Inasonry, antiquated now by modern methods of 
wartare, but costing so much when it was built, 
in the early part of the present century, that the 
English government querulously asked if the 
Canadians were building their walls of gold ; you 
take a tour round the old city, but through the 
heart of the present one, on the top of the old 
wall, which a little expenditure would make an 
admirable promenade instead of the clamber 
]1 found it; but wherever you go you see nothing 
modern except tourists like yourself. The city 
has long since grown beyond the confines of its 
wall, and the last gate has been taken down. The 
St. John’s gate, still standing, is a modern affair, 
built for no earthiy purpose that | could ascertain 
except to spend money. The tourist is at first 
inclined to complain that they did not leave 
one old gate standing as a memento. But when 
Mr. Marsh told me that it allowed only one ve- 
hicle to pass at a time, and that often a line of 
carriages ten or a dozen in number would accu- 
mulate at one side waiting till a line equally long 
on the other could get through, I could not won- 
der that the venerable but inconvenient landmark 
had yielded to the demands of modern trade. Of 
course we took the drive to the Falls of Montmo- 
renci. Our guide-book bade us ; and our cabman 
took it as a matter of course. The Falls are 
pretty enough, though no marvel of nature ; but 
the village of Beauport, through which we drove 
to reach the Falis, is a marvel of life. A single 
street four miles long, with the houses contiguous 
to each other, with not a single back street, and. 
after you pass the lane that leads down to the 
ila eure, not across street of any descrip- 
tion, bh but a single schoolhouse, one made out 
of 4 small cottage, and but a single church, one 
that would do credit architecturally to any city in 
the land, with continual glimpses through open 
doors of the bare floors of the cottages so white 
and clean that one could take his dinner off them, 
with not a really ragged or dirty child from one 
end of the long street te the other, with only one 
two-story house and that having its second story 
in the roof—this is the odd village of Beauport. 
Go to the Falls of Montmorenci by all meaus, but 
do not reserve the use of your eyes till you reach 
the cataract. 

At night, about sundown, we went on board a 
steamboat at Quebec. In the morning, about sun- 
rise, we stepped off upon the wharf at Montreal. 
In twelve hours we had sailed out of the middle 
of the last century into the heart of this. I think 
Montreal is the handsomest city on the continent. 
There are individual finer buildings in Boston, 
New York and Chicago, perhaps in other cities; 
but I know of no city which is so uniformly five. 
Zhe great stone wharves, how ugly our rotting 


wooden piers seem in comparison ; the substantial 
wercantile structures, less ornate but more endur- 
ing than those of our own Broadway; the trim 
lawns and great shade trees which make Sher- 
brooke Street more than the peer of Fifth Avenue ; 
the muguificeut churches, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, looking as though they were 
built to last till the day of judgment ; the number- 
less public buildings, increased by Roman Catholic 
institutions—wmonasteries, nunneries, hospitals, 
asylums; the cleanliness of even the poorer quar- 
ters of the city, the seemingly entire absence of a 
Fourth Ward ora Baxter Street ; and last but not 
least the incomparable view from Mount Royal— 
the city at your feet, the St. Lawrence in the 
back-ground and the steamer in the distance mak- 
ing that plunge down the rapids that you took a 
day or two ago—this is the glimpse I got of Mon- 
treal, and it is only glimpses I tried to get or am 
here trying to give. 

In returning from Montreal our panorama took 
in Lake Champlain, Lake George, Saratoga, and 
the Highlands of the Hudson, It is a marvelous 
panorama, and two days, three at the utmost, 
suflice to give it. You leave the Grand Trunk 
station at eight o'clock in the morning. The Del- 
aware and Hudson Caval Company's pew railroad, 
down the western shore of Lake Champlain, gives 
you a glimpse of that lake ; nine miles of the track 
run along a varrow shelf of rock cut in the preci- 
pice, at a cost, 1 am told, of twelve millions of 
dollars; the new steamer, which this company 
put on the lake this year, gives you that incow- 
parable sail up Lake George; an old-fashioned 
stage ride of ten miles and a car ride of an hour 
bring you into Saratoga in time for an early sup- 
per ora lateginner. If you want to spend twenty- 
four bours in Vanity Fair go to the Grand U nion. 
lf the Jews made the dress any more dressy and 
the extravagance any more extravagant than it is 
this year they ought to have been shut out. If 
you want to look at Vanity Fair, but not live at 
it, go to the Pierrepont House, where | got the 
first cup of genuipve coffee | had drunk since | left 
home, and where the traveler pays half as much 
money for twice as much comfort as the big cara- 
vanserais afford. 1 am much obliged to the 
friend who sent me to Mrs. Chipman for the day l 
bad at Saratoga; | pay him by passing his com- 
mendation to others. An evening is enough to 
give you a glimpse of Saratoga, and a glimpse 
gives all that is worth seeing; a worning train 
will catch the Albany day boat at Hudson or 
Rhinebeck ; and the day boat will give you the 
consumwation of your trip in the afternoon eail 
through the finest river scenery east of the Pa- 
cific coast. L. A. 

At Home, Sept. 14th, 1877. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Atthe Thousand Islands Parliament” tne hour was ex- 
hausted before the questions respecting Scripture ioterpre- 
tation were ali answered. Ino accordance with the promise 
there made we ins: rt the unanswered questions with our 
arswers to them in this and the next number of the Christian 
Union.| 

—Piease explain John xiv., 6: “No man cometh to the 
Father but by me."’ 

lt is interpreted by the first clause of the same 
verse: “Il am the Way, and the Truth, and the 
Life,”"—the Way, because through him is the 
means of reconciliation with the Father (2 Cor. 
v., 18-21); the Truth, not only because he reveals 
the trath in his teachings concerning the Father 
but because he is the truth concerning him, 7. e , 
the manifestation of God in the flesh, the word of 
God ; that is, the articulate voice of the otherwise 
unknown God to the soul (John ji., 1, 14; 1 Tim. 
ii., 3, 16);—the Life, because he gives to the be- 
lievers in him power to become the sons of God 
(John i., 12, 13), without which sonship no one 
hath ever seen the kingdom of God (John iii., 3), 
without which spiritual life no one can see God, 
who is spiritually, not intellectually, discerned. 
(Matt. v., 8: Heb. xii., 14.) 

— Will you give us the proofs of the inspiration of the Book 
of Ruth? 

We see no ground io Scripture to believe that 
all the books of the Bible are inspired to the same 
degree. The Book of Ruth is a pure and beauti- 
ful idyl. Its value consists not so much in its 
illustration of any definite truth as in its power 
to inspire a sense of the beauty and value of 
fidelity to religious convictions. The evidences of 
its inspiration are, first, its contrast to the average 
literature of that age of the world as far as it is 
known to us; second, the fact that it unques- 
tionably was a part of the Old Testament Script- 
ures, from which Christ and his apostles were 
accustomed to quote as inspired. But if you have 
avy doubt of its inspiration you can leave it out 


of your canon, and your Bible will still be com. 
plete for all practical purposes. 

—Please interpret Hebrews x., 26,“ For if we sin willfully 
after that we have received a knowledge of the truth, there 
remaineth po more sacrifice for sin’; and, in connection 
with it, Hebrews vi., 4-6, ° For it is impossibie for those who 
have once tasted the good word of God . . . if they shal) 
fall away to renew them to repentance.” 

Apply to the solution of this problem these two 
eardinal rules: 1. That the general aim of the 
writer is to control in the interpretation of par- 
ticular expressions ; 2. That the general teaching 
of the Scripture is to control in the interpretation 
of particular verses. The object of the writer of 
this Epistle to the Hebrews is to convince his He- 
brew brethren of the truth of Christianity. For 
this purpose he undertakes to show them how al| 
its types wend teachings are fulfilled in the cross of 
Christ. ‘The passage in the sixth chapter is inter- 
jected as a warning to those in the Christian 
Church who were in danger of returning to the 
more ancient one. * If,” says the writer, baving 
come out of that which was but a prophesy and 
symbol of the future into that which it foretold 
you return again there is no hope for you; tor 
there is no further revelation, vo greater influence, 
than that which you have rejected which can be 
brought to bear again upon you.” It is as if a 
Protestant minister should say to a converted 
Romanist, “If you go back now to your old 
church I can do uothing more, for | have noth- 
ing more to say to you concerning the treer re- 
ligion of the Bible than you already know.” This 
also interprets the passage in the tenth chapter. 
The weaning is not that there is no pardon for a 
Christian if he commits a sin with open eyes, 
If that were true there would have been no par- 
don for Peter. The weaning is that if one who 
has come to the knowledge of the truth and grace 
of God willfully chooses to return to his life of 
selfishness aud sin there is no new argument and 
new disclosure of divine grace to be brought to 
bear upon him. His condition is really more 
hopeless than that of one who has never realized 
the truth, and to whom it may therefore come 
sometime a3 a beWw revelation. ‘This answer in 
effect replies to the request tor an interpretation 
of 2 Pet. ii., 20-22. 

~—How do you interpret 1 Cor. xv., 29, ** Baptism for the 
dead "’? 

At an early period in the history of the Chureb 
there prevailed a custom of baptizing for the 
dead, based on the ecclesiastical idea that bap- 
tism is essential to salvation. ‘“‘A living man 
was hid under the bed of the deceased. The 
priest coming to the deau wan asked him if be 
would receive baptism, and getting no answer ac- 
cepted the affirmative reply of the living, and so 
baptised him in the place of the dead.” Probably 
this custom existed amoug some in the Corinthian 
Church at the time of Paul's writing and to this 
custom he refers. He implies that it was prac- 
ticed only by some, not by the Church at large, 
and he does not indicate any approval of the 
practice. He only uses it as an argument against 
those who practiced it and yet inconsistently de- 
nied the resurrection of the dead. 

—Please explain the meaning of Mark ix, 49, “* For every 
one shall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted 
with salt.” 

In interpretipg this passage observe, 1. The 
context, in which Christ urges the necessity of 
self-sacrifice as a condition of salvation ; 2. The 
Bible’s use of fire as a symbol of purification by 
trial, which purifies the gold by destroying the 
dross ; 3. The fact that the future tense is some 
times nearly equivalent to the imperative; s0 
with us, the word “shall” has both a future and 
an imperative signification. The verse, then, may 
be thus paraphrased : ** Every one underthe Ne¥ 
Testament wust be preserved by being purified 
through the fiery processes of trial (Rom. v. 5-) 
even as (a weaning often belonging to the conjunc 
tion translated here by the word and) every sacri- 
fice under the Old Testament was’ required to be 
salted with salt.” 

—Please give interpretation of Matt. xvi., 18,** And I s#y 
also unto thee that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church 

1. The word Peter means rock ; the two words 
are the same in the original. Christ's language i# 
then, “Thou art a rock, and upon this rock | will 
build my church.” This play upon the words 
must not be ignored as it is by a common Protes- 
taut interpretation, that Christ either pointed to 
himself, weaning that he would build upon him- 
eelf, or that he referred to the declaration which 
Peter had just made, and meant to be understood 
that the church should be built on the dogma of 
the divinity of Christ. 2. Nor will it do to say, 4 


some other Protestant commentators have done, 
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that this is a prophecy fulfilled by the fact that 
Peter was the great revival preacher of the first 
century. This might make him a door-opener, 
but it does not make him the foundation of the 
ebureh. Quite as little reason is there for the 
Roman Catholic interpretation, for there is pot 
here nor anywhere else inthe New Testament any 
hint that Peter bad or was to have any successors, 
or that he ever exercised any papal authority 
whatever. 3. Peter affords the key himself to the 
interpretation in his epistie, | Peter ii., 4-7. The 
interpretation there suggested is made clearer by 
a consideration of the context of Christ's decla- 
ration, the character of Peter, and the history of 
the church. Peter was anything but rock-like in 
his native character. He was of all the disciples 
the most impetuous and the least stable, the one 
to rush into dunyer at the time of Christ's passion 
and to get out of it by a denial of his Lord; the 
first one to preach the gospel to the gentiles, only 
to withdraw from his position when he found 
that it aroused opposition (Gal. ii., 11, 12). It was 
his faith in Jesus Christ as the Messiah and Sa- 
viour and Son of Ciod, a faith not due to human 
instruction or sagacity, but wrought in him by 
the Spirit of God, that gave to him his title; it 
was this faith that made a rock out of a wave 
of the sea. Out of such rocks, that is, out of 
those whom a divinely iuspired faith in the Son 
of God as a present Saviour from all sin has 
made strong aud steadfast, the church of God is 
made. This is Peter's declaration in the passage 
to which we have referred. And, in fact, when- 
ever the church has been thus constituted the 
gates of Hades have not prevailed against it. 
But the mere dogma of the divinity of Christ in 
the creed bas never sufliced to preserve the 
ebureh from corruption and spiritual death. 

—Why was the first day of the week adopted for the Sab- 
bath, and bow long has it been so?’ The Bible says the sev- 
enth day is the Sabbath. So, would not Saturday be the 
Sabbath ? 

The Bible commands us to work six days and 
rest the seventh, and any man who begins his 
work on Monday and rests on Sunday complies lit- 
erally with this command. The change of the day 
took place during the latter half of the first and 
the beginning of the second century. There is no 
Biblical authority for any change of day, nor do 
we suppose that any Biblical authority is re-y 
quired. The obligation to keep one day in seven 
for the purposes of rest and spiritual development 
depends, not upon the wording of the Jewish stat- 
ute, but upon the necessities of the human race, 
as interpreted both by the Bible and human ex- 
perience. 


SENSE ABOUT TEMPERANCE. 
(N. ¥. Tribune } 
LETTER FROM THE REV. DR. HOWARD CROSBY. 
To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Sin: Let me suggest through you to my fellow- 
citizens of New York a few facts and propositions: 

1. The 8,000 grogyeries of New York are a direct 
cause of much of our pauperism and crime. 

2. These grogyeries do no good whatever, as a 
set-off to the fearful evil. 

8. The vast majority of New Yorkers would re- 
joice in their suppression. 

4. United action will suppress them. 

5. No religious, moral or political theory is in- 
volved in the matter. It is a work of decency, 
order and common sense. 

6. The present laws are sufficient to do the work. 
Forbid the Legislature to weaken them. 

7. Hotels are necessary. Groggeries have no 
excuse to live. If hotels may have some evils con- 
nected with their bars, those evils are as nothing 
compared to the evils of the groggeries. Hotels 
have a reputation to protect. Groggeries have no 
reputation to lose. The hotel is as different from 
the groggery as a private dwelling house is froma 
brothel. 

8 The courts will soon show that three bunks 
in a back room cannot transform a groggery into 
a hotel. 

9. I believe, after some observation, that New 
York City has as high a moral tone and is as well 
governed as any large city on the globe. I have 
found its officials in the police and other civic 
departments uniformly ready to expedite all 
movements for the city’s good. Let us not malign 
our own city by echoing the rustic cry that it isa 
Sodom, but unitedly contribute to the further- 
ance of its prosperity by helping our magistrates 
in cleansing it from its moral stains. 

10. Where efforts are being made by respectable 
citizens toward the ends designated, let all assiat, 
and the enemy is routed. 


Yours truly, HOWARD CROSBY, 


New York, Sept. 13, 1877, 


THE REGIMENT IN GREEN. 


By VIRGINIA ALLEN. 


RAWN up in a long gallant line, 
On yonder hil! is seen, 
All bold, erect and uniform. 
A regiment in green. 


Their nodding plumes wave in the wind, 
Their lifted lances keen ; 

All needful armor is supplied 
The regiment in green. 


With ammunition at their side, 
Enclosed if tasseled screen, 

Quite safe and dry the powder of 
This regiment ip green. 


Damascus blades would not present 
A more perfected sheen — 

Than when the sun-light burnishes 
The regiment in green. 


> —- The crickets’ song for fife and drum, 
Joining in gentie pean, 
The birds and bees make music for 
The regiment in greeo. 


No living soldier in the land 
Does better work, I ween, 

Than what will be accomplished by 
The regiment in green. 


Soon must the reaper's sickle steal 
Their rank and file between ; 

In autumn they'll be harvested, 
The regiment in greea! 


But till the final order comes 
They stand with patient mien, 
Biding their time, like soldiers true, 
The regiment in green. 


REV. GEORGE MULLER AND HIS 
WORK. 


By GeorGcGe ELLINGTON. 


HE Rev. George Miiller, who has recently 
been giving an account of his wonderful 
work in England through the simple power of 
prayer, kindly allowed mea short interview one 
day last week. I desired to learn from him, 1. A 
summary of the truly great work that, to use his 
own expression, ‘‘the Lord has done through 
him.” 2. To obtain the philosophy, or explana- 
tion, of his method, and to inquire whether he 
would advise churches and hospitals to abandon 
the ordinary methods of raising money and rely 
simply on prayer. 3. On what Scripture did he 
base his faith. 

** As to the first query,” he remarked, ‘‘ you will 
find that answered in a book I will give you. As 
to the second I do not desire to commit myself in 
a published ‘ interview,’ but I will say that I have 
no philosophy about the matter. All I can say, 
all I know, is that I did thus and so and, behold, 
there is the result. Because I was successful in 
my way I do not say that all other Christians 
should abandon their peculiar methods of accom- 
plishing good results. But, in asking for aid to 
carry on benevolent and Christian enterprises, I 
believe that application for funds should only 
be made to Christians and never to unbelievers. 
In my work I have only sought to demonstrate 
the power of prayer, and my faith has been based 
on Ged’s promises in the Holy Scriptures, 

As to the third question: Do I think the Bible 
encourages prayer for aid in our material affairs 
without other effort being made by ourselves? It 
abundantly justifies the method I have taken; but 
I have no time to go into all these things. I have 
simply come to this country to tell the Christian 
brethren here what I have accomplished. Speak- 
ing of prayer generally, | would say that (1) it 
should be to the glory of God. (2) It should 
never be offered relying on our own merits, but 
simply and solely through Jesus Christ. (3) That 
we should wait, sometimes long and patiently, for 
an answer to our petitions, never doubting that 
they will be answered if the request is made to 
the glory of God; and I might add another con- 
dition, and that is that prayer should only be 
offered by us when we are without sin.” 

The book to which Mr. Miller alluded above (a 
copy of which he kindly presented me), is entitled 
‘*A Brief Narrative of Facts Relative to the New 
Orphan Houses on Ashley Down, Bristol, and the 
other objects of the Scriptural Knowledge Insti- 
tution for Home and Abroad.” It contains a rec- 
ord of the proceedings for the past year, and has 
not, as yet, been circulated in this country. In 
its sixty closely printed pages is a detailed account 
of the finances of the institution, and, what is far 
more interesting a narrative of the manner in 
which means have been supplied for carrying on 


the Orphans’ Home, the distribution of Bibles 
and tracts, and the support of missionaries in va- 
rious parts of the world. 

About $200,000 have been received during the 
past year, and #3,750,000 since the institution was 
started. The report thus summarizes what has 
been accomplished : 

“60,000 children or grown up persons have been taught in 
the various schools entirely supported by the funds of the 
institution, besides the tens of thousands who have been 
benefited in the schools which were assisted by its funds; 
above 9,800 now frequent the schools: above 113,000 Bibles, 
above 2%5,000 Testaments, and 198,000 smaller portions of the 
Holy Scriptures, in various languages, have been circulated 
since the formation of the institution: and above 60,000,000 of 
tracts and books, likewise in several different languages, 
have been circulated. There have be& likewise, from the 
earliest days of this institution, mis<ionaries assisted by its 
funds, and of late years more than 170 in number. On this 
object alone £163,000 have been expended from the beginning. 
Also 5,199 orphans bave been wnder our care, and five large 
houses, at an expense of £115,000, have been erected and fitted 
up for the accommodation of 2,060 orphans.” 

The work of Mr. Miller, according to this 
printed statement, appears to be the physical care 
and support of about 2,000 orphans, the educa- 
tion of the same, the assisting of day schools, 
adult schools and Sunday schools, in which in- 
struction is given ‘‘on Scriptural principles,” the 
circulatidn of the NSeriptures and tracts (sold 
cheaply or given away), and the aiding of mis- 
sionaries in various parts of the world. 

Three conditions are requisite for an orphan’s 
entrance to the institution: he shall be legally 
begotten, both his parents dead, and his cireum- 
stances really needy. The Home is not sectarian 
and there is no distinction shown in receiving the 
inmates. ‘* God's orphan houses,” Mr. Miller 
calls the buildings in one part of his report. The 
children are taught the common school branches, 
the girls being instructed in household work in ad- 
dition. The boys are apprenticed to trades, and be- 
come. grocers, hairdressers, ironmongers, carpen- 
ters, etc., and, occasionally, telegraph or post-office 
clerks. The girls, at the age of about seventeen. 
are sent out to service. Thirty-five thousand 
dollars were expended to aid 175 missionaries 
during the past year, about three-quarters of 

whom labored in various parts of England, and 
the balance in China, Italy, Spain, France, Bel- 
gium, Ireland, Seotland, Norway, Wales and 
Canada. 

The portion of the pamphlet devoted to a re- 
cital of the manner in which funds came in for 
the support of the various objects is very interest- 
ing. Quite a number of somewhat unusual in- 
stances of self-denial are mentioned on the part 
of persons desirous of contributing to the good 
work. One man sends 85, *‘ saved on my journey 
by traveling third class ;’ a lady sends four rings, 
a brooch, two pairs of earrings, a single earring, 
and a part of aring; a man #5, instead of insur- 
ing his stock against fire or sea damages; then 
there is mention made of a watch and chain ; ab- 
stinence from intoxicating drink and tobacco ; 85 
instead of insuring plate glass ; a thank-offering 
for an increase of salary; the proceeds of an 
apple-tray. A lady sent the proceeds of her jew- 
els and gold set of teeth! A father, years ago, 
sent enough for the yearly support of three or- 
phans, being the number of children he had at 
the time, and promised to support an orphan for 
each child that came to him; last year he sent 
the yearly expenses for nine orphans. A merchant 
writes that he t a letter to a customer for a 
bad debt, praying that the response might be 
favorable so that he could contribute $25 for the 
orphans. A cheek for the amount came to him 
by return mail. A man sent $5 as a thank-offering 
for his recovery from deafness. Many persons 
leave legacies of a greater or less amount. Most 
of the donations come from England. but con- 
tributions are received from all parts of the world, 
America, China, and South Africa being repre- 
sented on the list. | 

Mr. Miller is now seventy-two years of age and 
has been engaged in his work for the past forty- 
three years. . During all that period he says that 
he has ‘‘ found prayer and the exercise of faith in 
God” sufficient to bring to him the pecuniary aid 
for the support of his work, for he has received no 
stated salary, and he has made no direct appeals 
to men for means to carry on his work. Still he 
does not call on others to follow his example in 
founding orphan institutions and trusting in God 
for the needed funds; ‘‘ for such work,” he says, 


‘*an especial call is needed.” He has relied on 
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prayer not only for money but in obtaining the 
necessary helpers in his work, the recovery from 
sickness of his orphans, and in obtaining proper 
places for his charges when the time came for 
them to leave the institution. 

Does Mr. Miller rely wholly upon prayer for the 
success of his enterprises’ Not altogether. He 
issues reports giving an account of his work; he 
commends to Christians to give to such objects as 
are deserving according as God has prospered 
them; and he appends to his report the necessary 
form of bequest to the orphan work—'*' drawn 
up by a legal practitioner accustomed to such 
matters.” It is similar to those in the annual reports 
of benevolent institutions in our own country that 
do not claim to rely solely and entirely on prayer 
for their support. 


DEPARTMENTAL CHRISTIAN WORK, 
By THE Rev. Georce A. TEWKSBURY. 

HE work which evidently belongs to a Chris- 

tian Church is intended to compass both 
temporal and spiritual ends; and in each of these 
divisions there are numerous lines and directions 
of endeavor to be followed. It would therefore 
seem that some system or definite plan of tpera- 
tion would greatly facilitate its performance. As 
a purely tentative illustration of this idea, and a 
possible help toward its better realization by 
others, it may be proper to describe the system 
now in use in the chureh of which the writer has 
pastoral charge. 

The territory over which the church may natu-, 
rally be supposed to have any supervision is di- 
vided as nearly equally as possible with respect to 
population into five districts. The work of the 
ehurch is arranged in seven departments, to all of 
which except the last these districts alike apply, 
and each one has the caption of an appropriate 
‘Seripture text. These departments are: ** Gener- 
al Visitation,” ** Attendance upon Divine Wor- 
ship,” **The Sabbath School,” ** Relief,” ** Sick, 
Aged and Afflicted,” ** Temperance,” Absent 
Members.” Each department is in charge of one 
of the members of the church. Ail the resident 
members are divided between the first six depart- 
ments, opportunity having been given for the ex- 
pression of any preference which might be felt for 
one rather than another, and these divisions are 
again subdivided to each of the live districts. 
New members are at once placed as they may pre- 
fer upon one or another of these departments. 

The department of ** General Visitation” ix de- 
signed to promote, by calls and other methods, 
friendly intercourse and acquaintance in the 
church and society; also the expression of acordial 
interest in strangers connecting themselves from 
time to time with us. It is hoped that the menm- 
bers of this department will call ou every family 
of the congregation belonging to their respective 
districts at least as often as once a year. 

‘*The field is the world.” The tive departments 
next mentioned are intended to include, as legiti- 
mate ground for Christian effort, not only the 
families and individuals of our congregation, but 
all other families and individuals known not to 
be connected with any church or society. The 
department of **Attendance upon Divine Worship” 
is designed to secure, by kindly invitation and 
suggestion, the observance of this duty on the part 
of those neglectful of it. That of the ** Sabbath- 
School” to advance in every way its interests; to 
gather into it such children and youth as are not 
connected with any branch of this institution; 
and, by coUperating with the department of ** Re- 
lief,” to provide them, when in need, with suit- 
able clothing. The departments of ‘** Relief” and 
of **Sick, Aged and Afflicted” have reference 
largely to the maintenance of those **good works” 
which are more distinctly temporal and visible: 
the object of the former being to relieve the wants 
of the poor and destitute, for which the church is 
expected to contribute; that of the other to visit 
the sick; and show a ready, helpful sympathy 
with the sorrowing, the aged and infirm. The 
department of ** Temperance ” contemplates per- 
sonal effort in the way both of prevention of the 
use of strong drink and of reform from it: with 
the holding of occasional public meetings for the 
advancement cf this cause. 

A department of ‘‘ Absent Members” is added, 
for the purpose of securing by correspondence and 
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other ways information respecting those of our 
number who are absent; and of thus extending 
to them the continued fnterest and care of the 
church. 

The persons at the head of the several depart- 
ments are expected to have a general charge of 
the work of the same; and to endeavor to promote 
in all possible and appropriate ways its perform- 
ance, Reports of progress are made by them to 
the church three or four times a year. The per- 
first named in the district subdivisions of 
each depurtinent may suitably constitute with 
them a committee of oversight and consultation 
concerning its various interests; and are desired 
to take a special care of the work within their sev- 
eral districts. 

This arrangement is not intended to be in any 
sense arbitrary or restrictive; while yet it is desir- 
able, as a means to the largest effectiveness of the 
system, that a special responsibility shall be felt 
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by each one for the work assigned. Since one 
cannot do all, it is better for each to take some 
specific part. 

The plan is printed in a pamphlet of twelve 
pages, 5 1-2 by 3 1-2 inches in size. The first is a 
title-page, the second has, as a general motto-te xt, 
Mark xiii, 54. An ** Explanatory Statement,” the 
the substance of which we have given, occupies, 
with the definition of the several districts, pages 
}, 4 and 5; and the seven departments occupy 
respectively the remaining seven pages, A copy 
of this manual is given to every resident member. 

We add that this general system has, with 
repeated efforts at improvement,vand successive 
changes of assignment, been in use with us more 
than four years; the present printed form being 
the third that has been prepared. This is a suffi- 
cient indication of the success which has attended 
it. The work of the church upon the basis of it 
has gone harmoniously forward; and the prevalent 
feeling is that it cannot wisely be discontinued. 


CREREDMOOR, 
By ©. LEDYARD. 


\V EATHER perfect—a trifle warm for Sep- 

tember: a blue sky streaked with white 
cirrus clouds. Throngs about the bulletin boards 
in Newspaper Row and about the telegraph offices 
in Bostou, Philadelphia, London, Liverpool, Dub- 
lin, and perhaps Calcutta and Singapore. Crowd- 
ed ferry-boats and trains going to and from the 
little Long Island station whose name heads this 
article. And what is it all about? Having never 
seen a rifle match, in the modern aecceptation of 
the term, the writer hereof determined to be 
present at the finish of the International contest 
on Friday last and accordingly placed himself 
under the care of one who had been there before 
and in due time stepped from the Creedmoor 
station and walked toward an enclosure whence 
at irregular intervals issued the erack of rifles, and 
where the Cross of St. George and the Stars and 
Stripes waved over the canvas pavilions of the 
contending teams. 

An almost perfectly level field rather more 
than half a mile square stretches away from the 
entrance gate. Close at the right are the shoot- 
ing pavilions, surrounded by a dense crowd. On 
the left are numerous tents for the aecommoda- 
tion of visitors, and stretching down the center is 
the crowd of spectators, treading on one another's 
heels in the neighborhood of the pavilions, but 
becoming thinner as it recedes in the direction of 
the targets. These last, backed by a heavy em- 
bankment of earth, are at the farther end of the 


field. Four of them are in use for the present 
match. Each target is twelve feet long, six feet 


high, and painted white, with the exception of a 
circular central space three feet m diameter, 
technically known as the ** bull’s-eye.” Around 
this is traced another circle called the center, and 
beyond this again are two perpendicular lines 
marking off a central square containing tlie 
bull’s-eye, and leaving two parallelograms each 
three feet wide and six feet high at the two ends 
of the target. A shot striking the black bull’s- 
eye counts five. One outside the black but 
within the circumscribed circle is a ** center,” and 
counts four. One within the central square 
counts three, and in either of the parallelograms 
two. Each member of the contendiag teams is 
allowed fifteen shots at three different distances— 


namely, 800, 900 and 1,000 yards. It is evident 
that if he counts five on every shot he may score 
seventy-five points at each distance. Two suc- 
cessive days were set apart for the shooting, each 
contestant firing altogether ninety shots. The 
total number of points scored by each team settles 
the question of superiority. 

This small *‘o” may not unfairly be taken to 
represent the apparent size of the bull’s-eye at the 
distance of 1,000 vards. Lying on the ground in 
any position, the marksman adjusts his sights to 
allow for the wind that may be blowing across 
the range (wherein he is aided by a wind-dial mid- 
way of the range that marks the slightest vuria- 
tion), aims with all the determination and nicety 
of judgment that is in him at the distant dark 
spot, and pulls the trigger. The variation of a 
bair’s breadth at foot or hand or shoulder ensures 
amiss. But supposing that nerve and muscle and 
eye are just in tune, the flame flashes from the 
muzzle, scorching the grass at the marksman's 
feet, the barrel flies up with the recoil, the little 
conical bullet rises in a long curve through the 
air, deflected more or less by the moving currents 
through which it passes, rises to a height of some 
forty feet above the ground and then curves down- 
ward to its mark. <A white disk flies up for an in- 
stant at the target, signifying a ** bull’s-eye,” and 
the partisans one side or the other cheer as five is 
placed to the credit of their champions. 

As the match draws toa close the suppressed 
excitement of the crowd becomes more and more 
demonstrative, but it seems to have no effect on 
the contestants! They fire, wipe out their rifles, 
re-load, lie down, fire again. It is noticeable that 
many of them do not look at the target except 
when taking aim. Each does his. very best every 
time and waits for the end to know the result. 
Perhaps friends communicate the score as the 
match progresses, but such a practice must tend 
to unsettle the nerves somewhat, and the safest 
way is for each marksman to do his part as best 
he may. 

The men of the two teams are somewhat repre- 
sentative. The Brifish rather more solid than 
their rivals, though nearly all are large and well 
built. The Americans tired more rapidly, seldom 
rising from the firing-position without delivering 
ashot. The British on the contrary often took 
position and after sighting for a while rose with- 
out firing to rest the muscles, which threatened to 
become tremulous in the constrained posture. 
This is characteristic. John Bull does not like to 
act till he knows that everything is precisely to 
his mind. Jonathan acts as soon as he thinks 
everything is right enough to answer his purpose. 

However harmful this principle may be in many 
directions, and in the long run, it certainly seems 
to work well in rifle shooting, for the total scores 
in the match footed up 3,334 and 3,242, leaving the 
Americans victors by %2 points. They shot 
quicker and better in spite of the nervous deteri- 
oration which is said to have fallen upon their 
race, and so the international championship re- 
mains in American hands. Nevertheless we could 
not but feel a touch of regretful sympathy when, 
after the British riflemen had been stolidly shoot- 
ing off their scores, the quicker Americans having 
finished long before, one of them took the red 
flag of England and waved it on its staff back and 
forth as a signal to the cannoneer at the rifle 
butts Boom! went the little howitzer in reply, 
announcing at once the close of the match and 
the defeat of our visitors from over the sea. Late 
into the night newsboys were crying extras an- 
nouncing the victory, and doubtless the result 
was simultaneously posted in hotels, cafés and 
club-houses all over the world side by side with 
the latest bulletins from the Eastern War. 

This match will very probably sound the knell 
of muzzle-loaders, for the British riflemen, cling- 
ing to the traditions of Wimbledon, used the old 
style of weapon. The result, if it does not prove 
the inferiority of muzzle-loaders, certainly estab- 
lishes the equal accuracy of breech-loaders. Since 
the match, moreover, one of the British team, 
while visiting Sharpe’s factory at Bridgeport, 
made sixteen consecutive bull's eyes at 1,000 yards 
with a new rifle of the Sharpe pattern (breech- 
loading). Such records must create a foreign 
demand for our best firearms which, except in 
certain special branches of the trade, are decidedly 
superior to any articles of transatlantic make. 
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Acligious Hews. 


Itema of general and personal intercat are soticited 
for this department from all quarters, 


AT HOME. 

The English Catholic Bishops are about to revise the 

Dovay version of the Bible. Wil they follow this act 

up by issuing an edition ata price which will bring it 
within the reach of the poor’ 


The applications for admission to the Junior Class 
of the Yale Theological School already number forty. 
The incoming class will be the larwest, with the ex- 
ception of one, in its bistory. 


—Rev. C. M. Terry was dismissed from the pastorate 
in Plymouth Church, St. Paul, Minn., by council, Sept, 
ll. In five years this church has trebled its member- 
ship, built and paid foran elegant house of worship, 
and taken a leading position among the churches of 
the State. Mr. and Mrs Terry were warmly com- 
mended. 


The Murphy temperance movement has reached 
what is slanderously called “the wickedest city in 
the world,” to wit, Cheyenne, Wyoming. Five hun- 
dred men have signed the pledge (Ileaven grant they 
may all keep it) and still the work goes on. Six per- 
sons united with the Congregational Church on the 
Oth inst., four by profession from one class in one 
Sunday-school, 


The Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Illinois opened inthe Cathedral of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, Chicago, Tuesday, September ll. There 
wasa full attendance of delegates. The most impor- 
tant topic before the convention is the division of the 
diocese, Which is felt to be too large for the strength 
of the present bishop, Dr. McLaren. The new diocese 
will have either Quincey or Springfield for its cathe- 
dral city. Among the candidates for the Episcopal 
office which will thus be created, the Rev. Dr. Corbyn, 
of Quincey, is very prominent. 


The following report in regard to the work of the 
Friendly Inn of Buffalo, N.Y., for the quarter ending 
Aug. Ist, has been rendered: Meals and lodgings 
given away—meals 105, lodgings §4; number of meet- 
ings held, 50; employment found for 5. The cetitral 
association furnishes the following statistics: meet- 
ings at penitentiary, 15; at jail, 14; at almshouse, 45; 
at rooms, 89; at Home for the Friendless, 15; open-air 
meetings, 7; Visits to hospital, 15: cottage praver 
meetings, 59; papers and tracts distributed, 0.45; 
bouquets of tlowers given, 571. 

The General Committee of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States will meet in Philadel- 
phia on the 10th of October. The church at Broad 
and Arch streets will be used for the sessions. This 
body assembles yearly, and is one of the four General 
Synods or Councils of Lutherans in this country. The 
latest Lutheran statistics show for the United States 
58 synods, 2,795 ministers, 4.822 churches, and 600,353 
communicants. The General Synod met at Carthage, 
lll., May, 1877, and the Synodical Conference at Chi- 
cago, July 18. All these bodies are independent of 
each other. 


The Twentieth Anniversary of the Fulton Street 
Daily Noon Prayer Meeting will be held next Monday, 
24th inst., at 12 o'clock, in the Collegiate Church, Lafay- 
ette Place. * That a daily prayer-mecting should be 
established for business men atthe busy hour of noon 
was anew idea twenty vears ago, but it now seems to 
be a permanent institution, and the necessities that 
called for this meeting, the faith that bas sustained it, 
and the results that bave followed will deubtless con- 
tinue for twenty vears to come, as they have for twen- 
ty years past. Addresses will be delivered on this occa- 
sion by clergymen and laymen of different denomi- 
nations, and several original hymns will be sung, 
among them one written by Rev. (©. J. Warren, on 
his eighty-second birthday, commemorating Twenty 
Years of Prayer. 


The programme and order of exercises of the gen- 
eral Association of Congregational Churches and 
Ministers in the State of New York is to meet at 
Gloversville, Fulton Co., N. Y.. Tuesday, Oct. 9, at 4 
P.M. The sessions will continue three days. Glovers- 
ville may be reached from Fonda (on the N.Y.C.R.R.), 
by trains on the Fonda, Johnstown and Gloversville 
R.R. Ministers, Delegates and others expecting to 
attend the sessions of the General Association, or the 
Meeting of the State Branch of the Woman's Board, 
will please give immediate notice of such purpose to 
(‘yrus Stewart, Fsq., Gloversville, Fulton County, N. 
Y. (Chairman Committee of Hospitalities), who will 
return cards of introduction to families for entertain- 
ment. Ladies are particularly requested to give ad- 
dress in full; and any individuals receiving cards of 
introduction who find that they shall not be able te 
attend will oblige the committee by returning their 
cards to Mr. Stewart (as above) at once. The New 
York State Branch of the Woman's Board of Missions 
will hold its annual meeting at Gloversville during 
some portion of the same days. Through the cour- 
tesy of the Presbyterian Church in Gloversville, their 
house of worship, on West Fulton Street, will be at 


the disposal of this organization, and the sessions 
thereof will begin at 9 a. Mw. Wednesday, October 1th. 


' 
| Local Auxiliaries are specially requested to be largely 
represented. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—Exasperations in the Established 


' Church are no better, but rather worse. 


Itis stated that the Dean of Westminster has no in- 
tention of attending the forthcoming Church Con- 
gress, although he is announced to read a paper there. 
lie © foreseeth the trouble and hideth himself.” 

The hundredth anniversary of the birth of Congre- 
gutionalisin in Liverpool is to be celebrated next 
month. 


There is a probability of the Ilatcham scandal being 
reproduced at the London-docks. The Church Asso- 
cintion intend prosecuting the Rev. C. F. Lowder, of 
St. Peter's, London-docks, for illegal ritualistic prac- 
tices, and Mr. Lowder has caused it to be announced 
that he will resist the judgment of Lord Penzance. 
It is further announced that the dock laborers “ are 
prepared to fight it out with any mob that may gather 
there.” 


(iood sense from Mr. Spurgeon on the Second Ad- 
vent. lle writes: “ The more I read the Seriptures as 
to the future the less | am able to dogmatize. I see 
conversion of the world, and the personal pre- 
millennial reign, and the sudden coming and the 
judgment, and several other grand points, but [ ean- 
not put them into order, nor has any one else done 


Where's Barnum’ The following advertisement 
appears in @ Gloucester newspaper: For disposal, 
the remnant of the stake to which Bishop Hooper was 
confined at his martyrdom, and dug up some years 
since on the spotin St Mary’ssquare.” The people of 
Gloucester have lately erected a memorial to the 
martvr on the spot where he suffered death. 


The Revision Compunies of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ure making rapid progress with their work— 
the former having now completed the first revision 
as far as llosea, and the latter having reached the sev- 
enteenth chapter of the Acts in their second revision. 


The Temperance Retormers of England are justly 
proud of recent accessions to their platform. Among 
them are Canon Wilberforce, Cardinal Manning and 
seven of the Queen's chaplains. 


The * Tablet’ (R. C.) announces that His Holiness 
intends within a short period to restore the hierarchy 
to Scotland, and that the Vicars Apostolic in that 
country have been requested to deliberate upon the 
subject and to report to the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda. Nothing more than this has been done; 
neither the number of sees nor the names of their 
future occupants have been as yet determined. Some 
remarks upon this may shortly be expected trom the 
countrymen of John Knox. 


Orthodoxy and Toleration.— The religious press 
throughout England and Scotland is agitated with 
tae question where the line should be drawn between 
fidelity to doctrinal standards and intolerance of free 
and conscientious inquiry. Inthe matter of the ap- 
proaching heresy trials in Scotland Dr. MeCosh, who 
has shown a singular alacrity at getting himself into 
hot water of late, recommends summary measures 
for stamping out liberal views. Whereupon the 
“Christian World” points @sharpish «rgumentum ad 
hominem at the author of so many “improvements 
in theology,” thus: 

“We cannot help asking Dr. McCosh whether, if certain of 
those divinesa whom he knew forty years ago were to rise 
from the dead, they would not be likely to promoune~ him 
too advanced in bis theology. The world bas been moving 
on, and be has moved with it; we arc pained to think that he 
has so little sympathy with those whose pace has been some- 
what better than bis own.’ 

In England the question has been brought on by 
the summary condemnation and rejection by the 
Wesleyan Conference of several candidates for the 
ministry who were unable to give their unreserved 
assent to the expressions of Wesley's Sermons and 
Notes on the New Testament on the subject of Future 
Punishinent. The instant resolution was that no 
question was to be considered an open question which 
Mr. Wesicy had closed. Whereupon, ageneral protest 
in the name of liberty of thought and inquiry. 

The unreasonableness of this protest becomes ob- 
vious on recollecting the history and nature of the 
huglish Wesleyan Connection.’ It does not affect 
to be a Church, but only a society within the Church. 
It is asort of guild or series of clubs, not of Christians, 
merely, but of Christians of a particular way of think- 
ing and feeling. Itis frankly and professedly a sect 
of the Church. Whether it is desirable, oreven right, 
that there should be sects so organized in the Church 
is a fair question; but whether, being organized ou a 
particular basis of exclusion, they may admit or ex- 
clude accordingly seems to us no question at all. 

FRANCE.—The Election is set down for Sunday, 
October 14. Good Christians, pray for France. 


The American Chapel in Paris, Rev. Dr. Litcheoek, 
pastor, closed the first half year ot 1877 with a balance 


22% 


in the treasury. Nineteen have been added in that 
time to the number of members. 


De Preseensé on Bersier and Monod.—-The veteran 
Protestant scholar and statesman sees little hope of 
uny solid peace to be wrought between the irreconcil- 
ubic faetions in the National Protestant Church by 
the Synod that will probably be called for that pur- 
pose ulter the election; and finds the only hope of 
peace in disestablishmeut, which shall set both parties 
aut full liberty. ** And yet,’’ he adds, ‘it is at the very 
moment when these lamentable consequences of union 
with the State are made patent to every observer 
that men who have been distinguished for their 
devoted adherence to the principle of the Free 
(Churches have seen fit to abandon it.” 


Bersier for Himself.—Just published, in Paris, is a 
pamphlet by this great preacher, containing his ser- 
mon on the Church preached on the occasion of his 
accession to the Reformed National Church, with a 
Preface and Notes, and a letter on the Separation be- 
tween Church and State. From the letter we trans- 
late these concluding lines: 

* Experience cures us of many an enthusiastic illusion. I 
used to think, my dear friend, and I have no talse shame in 
owning it, that we should live to see the end of State-churches 
and the rupture of all Concordats. There was much of illu- 
sion in this. IT donot repent my youthful enthusiasm. The 
reality of the present moment appears to me far humbler 
and more severe. But what isthat tous? Itis not for us to 
choose our fleld of action. Our main duty is obedience, to 
accomplish the work of God on earth. There is that which is 
vreater and better than enthusiasm, and that is the calm and 
happy consciousness of duty done.” 

It is clear that Mr. Bersier has not changed his the- 
oretic views. He still holds to the independence of 
the Church as_ its normal relation to the State. In 
other countries, especially of the Protestant world, 
he recognizes the miseries of State churches that are 
to be healed only by disestablishment. But in France 
such is the respect shown by the State for the rights 
of the Church that the time for the rupture of the 
relations of Church and State does not seem to have 
arrived. 


SwWITZERLAND.—Go and do likewise.—A Swiss Prot- 
estant pastor, by appealing to the charity of good 
Christians, has provided a summer retreat for a mul- 
titude of sickly town children in the mountains about 
Appenzell. 


Temperance.—They have abundance of “ light, 
wholesome wines” in Switzerland; but it does not 
result in keeping the population temperate. Drunk- 
enness abounds, and consequent crime; and move- 
ments for the suppression or limitation of the wine 
and liquor traffic are under consideration in several 
cantons. In the canton of Berne the proposed liquor 
law is the main political issue. 


IraLy.—The state of the Pope's health is reported 
to be alarming. 


The state of the Pope’s health is reported to be very 
comfortable indeed, I thank you. 


Reports are circulated that provision has been made 
to avoid possible interference with the liberty of the 
Conclave in their choice of the next Pope. 


Reports about any arrangements with reference to 
the choice of the next Pope are authoritatively de- 
nied, 


A Belgian paper has published what purports to be 
the programme ofa “Catholic League,” having its cen- 
ter at the Vatican, and combining all the resources 
of the Catholic world, financial, matemal, moral, 
intellectual and spiritual, for the main end of the 
restoration of the temporal power of the Pope. All 
the various Catholic orders, societies, clubs, guilds, 
ete., in all parts of the world, are to be subordinate 
to the Catholic League, which will be able, by tele- 
graphic communication from its office in the Vatican, 
to set on foot simultaneous movements in every 
country, all converging on the same point. 


This story of the Belgian newspaper is flatly contra- 
dicted by the Catholic papers at Rome. In fact, 
there cannot possibly be a telegraph office in the 
Vatican. The government has offered this privilege 
to the Pope as part of the Law of Guarantees; and 
the Po, e cannot possibly accept it without entering 
into a compromise with “@he sub-Alpine kingdom,” 
which he abhors. So there cannot be any ‘* Catholic 
League.”’ 


The anti-papal newspapers consider the denials of 
the Catholic press to be conclusive proof of the fact. 


The truth respecting this *‘ Catholic League " seems 
to be (if one may be permitted to intrude the truth upon 
this cheerful intercbange of assertions and denials) that 
the ** League” is in full operation under other names 
of associations already working for the same end. 
For example, there is the “ Archiconfraternity of St. 
Peter ’’—an association of prayers and contributions 
for promoting the rights of the Pope. There is also 
the ‘Society of Catholic Interests,’’ having the same 
object, and having branches in different countries. 
In fact the whole Roman Catholic organization 1s a 
huge secret society, having a Worshipful Grand Mas- 
ter or other form of superior. And this helps to ex- 


plain the jealousy with which it frowns down the 
competition of all the other secret societies. 
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Vor No. 1 


Che Sundap-School. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON, 

HE lesson for September 380th is a review, 

The ground has already been covered in these 
coluwns by the weekly lessons, which we may as- 
sume that our s'udent readers bave reserved and 
ean readily refer to. Good points for a review are 
suggested by the ‘National Sunday-school Teach- 
er”: the Golden Text, Col. iii, 23: the theme, 
Faithful Service: the points, Separated for the 
Service; Liberty in the Service: Faithful in the 


Service. Other points will readily sugzest them- 
selves. The teacher and preacher will find in 


Paul’s adaptation of doctrine to different locali- 
ties a lesson for bis own guidance : to the Jews at 
Antioch a serwon based on the Old Testament ; to 
the heathen at Ly-tra one based on nature; to the 
philosophic atheists of Athens one based on their 
own philosophy ; to the oriental mystics of Ephe- 
sus one based on the doctrine of a present preva- 
lent form of the Spirit of God. He will also 
observe the different types of opposition which 
the Gospel has to meet; at Antioch ecclesiastical 
conservatism: at Jerusalem ceremonialism: at 
Philippi selfishness; at Thessalonica turbulent 
vice ; at Athens pride of culture; at Ephesus sa- 
perstition and greed combining. At Antioch the 
doctrine of Christ as a Redeemer is pre-eminent : 
at Lystra the doctrine of God as a Father: at 
Athens the person of Christ as a manifesta'ion of 
the true Divive nature; at Ephesus the Holy Ghost 
asasanctifier. Finally at Antioch Paul preaches 
faith; at Lystra repentance; at Philippi hope; 
at Ephesus repentance toward God and faith 
toward the Lord Jesus Christ. These bints may 
serve the Sunday-school teacher as suggestions 
for areview of the lessons of the quarter. The 
main object is to present the review in such a 
mauner as will be most likely to fasten them in 
the pupils’ minds. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS, 


THE GRAND REVIEW. 

- That described in 2 Cor. v., 10. The Lord Jesus will 
sit upon the throne. Saved through his name wt 
shall stand clothed with his righteousness. Full of 
love, He who now “is touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities’’ will be a gracious and merciful judge. 
fle will judge us more tenderly than we often do our- 
selves, rewarding deeds which we thought nothing of 
and had forgotten, Matt. xxv. When the decision is 
announced and the glorious crowns bestowed how 
blessed then to have won here the title. “‘a servant of 
God and of Jesus Christ!"" What rejoicing “in labors 
more abundant, in stripes above measure!" While 
this vision shines how light his burden, “that which 
cometh upon me daily, the care of all the” children. 

God “ bath made us sit together in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus; that in the ages to come he might 
show the exceeding riches of his grace, in his kindness 
toward us, through Christ Jesus... Happy then if 
now we realize that, “‘and whatsoever ye do, do it 
heartily, as to the Lord, and not to men.” 


GLEANINGS FROM CHAUTAUQUA. 

THE TEACHER'S Book.—The teacher is to be a man 
of one book—the Bible. But whatis this buta library ? 
He who knows this is perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works, unspeakably better furnished 
than if, without this, he had read the entire libraries 
of Washington, Harvard, Princeton and Yale. The 
teacher, every teacher, ought to be as familiar with it 
as the sailor is with his ship, the engineer with his lo- 
comotive, the housewife with her meals, the musician 
with her piano. 

1 He should know generally the make-up of the 
Bible, the names of its books and who wrote them : 
how one part is related to another. 

2. Heshould be able tersely to give a reason for the 
hope that is in him, or why he believes the Bible to 
be the inspired Word of God. 

8. He should know where and by whom the Script- 
ures were turned from Hebrewand Greek into ele 
gant English. 

4. He should know the details of its histories and 
biographies, the lands in which its scenes are laid. 
He should be familiar with its Oriental customs and 
manners, and with the sacred persons, places, times 
and actions consecrated by its laws. 

5. He should understand the rules and helps to the 
interpretation of the Scripture. 

6. eae be thoroughly drilled in the moral 
precepts and the grand doctrines o oad 
f the Book.—(Revy. 

THe TEACHER’s Onsect.—What are you to teach in 
the Sunday-school? Those truths that tend to develop 
Christian character, and those truths most prominent- 
ly which are most effective for producing Christian 
dispositions. That seems very simple, and yet I won- 
der if all Sunday-school teachers understand it, or 


which throw light upon the Bible, that you fhould be 


acquainted with the geography of the Holy Land, 
with the chronology of the word of God, with the 
structure of the Bible, with the relation of the vari- 
ous books one to another, with the historical epochs, 
with the nameseven of the great men that illustrated 
the divine providence and the divine workings 
through the times that are past But the teteher 
who goes into the class and teaches geography, and 
history, and chronology, and archmwology, and the 
manners and customs; the teacher that goes into the 
class to teach these things has not risen to the faintest 
conception of the work of the Sunday-school teacher. 
These are not the truths that make men high, and 
noble, and grand, and Jarge. A man may not know 
how many feet above the leVel of the Mediterranean 
Jerusalem stands, and yet He may De hdriest at the 
counter. He may not be able to tell how many miles 
long Palestine is, and bow many miles broad at the 
north and wide at the south, and yet he may be kind 
to his wife. He may not be able to give the reigns of 
the kings from the beginning to the end, and yet he 
may himself walk kingly among men in the large- 
ness of his nature.—{[Rev. Lyman Abbott. 

ANSWERING A Foo, ACCORDING TO His FoLiLy.—Let 
me tell a Duteb story right here herase it eomes 
frem @ Diiteholat in che eastern part of 
nnd must be a true story. This Dutchman was never 
ashamed of his religion. In his neighborhood there 
wasa skeptic who said, “ You can’t believe anything 
you can't understand,”’ and so seme of the better 
class of people asked the Dutchman if he would not 
have a conversation with him. He said, “ Yes, if you 
tink best.’ “Have you any objections to the neigh- 
bors coming in?” “Na, shiist #s Fou tink best." Bo 
they marle an ippolntment and everybody was thet'e. 
The old gentleman came in and laid by his hat and 
was introduced to the skeptic, and he began suddenly 
by saying: “ Vell now look here I pleefs the Bible— 
what you pleefs?’ Said he: “I con't believe any- 
thing I can’t understand,.”’ “Oh, you must be one 
very smart man. I was mighty glad I ineet you. | 
ask you some questions. The odder day I vas riding 
along the road and I meet von dog, and that dog 
he hid Von of his ears stand up it thie Way and the 
odder one he stand down so. Now, vy was dat?’ 
Now, that was very unhandy just then, very un- 
handy. He either had to prove that the dog did not 
{ have one ear standing up and the other slanting 
down, or else say he did not believe it. So he said, ‘I 
don't know.”’ “Oh, then you are not so very smart 
afterall. Task you anoder question. I sawin John 
Rmith’s clover pateh, the elover some tip so nice, and 
I looked over into the flelds and det@ wis Jim Smith's 
pigs; and dere come out hair on deir packs; aud in 
the very same clover patch vas his sheep, and deré 
came out vool on deir packs. Now vy vas dat?’ 
Now, that was as bad as the other, because the same 
perplexity arose. He had to prove there was wool 
on the back of the pig or hair on the back of the 
sheep; and he couldn’ telJ why, and, therefore, he 
had no business to veliey6 it. Finally he said: “I 
don't know." “Vell,” he said, “you are not half so 
smart as you tink you are. Now I asks you anoder 
question. Do you pleeve dere is a God?” “No, I 
don't believe any such nonsense.” “ Oh, yes, I hear 
about you long ago. I know all about you. My Bible 
knows about you, for in my Bible he says: “ The fool 
says in his heart there is no God,’ but you big fool, 
you blab it right out.’ ''—{ President G. P. Hayes. 


-- 


Books aud Authors. 


' RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES. 
There appears to be a difference between the 
writers of Great Britain and America, the reason 
for which we are not able to discern but the fact 
of which is only too evident. The rationalistic 
writers of America almost without exception are 
hopelessly unspiritual. The old creeds hold their 
place with us not so much by reason of their 
philosophic value as because they are made the 
channe! for the conveyance of real spiritual nu- 
triment. The aqueduct of the newer schools may 
be and sometimes are of finer architectural con- 
struction, but they contain no water, and 80, 
while they are admired for their ingenuity, they 
ere not used. Butin England the most earnest 
spirituality is found outside the ancient creeds. 
Dean Stanley, F. W. Robertson, Mr. Service, Mr. 
Jukes, J. Baldwin Brown, and a host of others 
will at once occur to the reader of modern theo- 
logical thought as individuals who think in chan- 
nels more or less widely differing from the stand- 
ards of their respective communions, and yet who 
exhibit not less but more of spirituality than 


.tbeir more orthodox contemporaries. Even Dean 


Alford, who is far from conforming.to the stand- 
ards of his own church: and who has been not 
unjustly accused of imbibing from the German 
critics something of their rationaletic methods 
of interpretation, hag written # commentary 


Ruling Ideas in Ear 


tament F-ith. L- Ages, and Their Reiatten to Old Tip- 


ivered to Graduates of the Woi- 


even actupon it. It is gainful to learn uf things 


versit- -ottire del 


ord, By J.B. Mosley, D.D. B. P. Dutton & Co. 


which in spiritual power and ¢lear apprehension 
of the interior truths of the New Testarnent far 
exceeds the more orthodox commentaries of 
Wordeworth and Elliott. To this class of spiritu- 
ally minded rationalizers belongs Dr. J. B. Mozley, 
Regius Professor of Divinity in Oxford and Canon 
of Chriet Gbureh, He is an independent thinker, 
he handles the letter of the Old Testament 
with considerable freedotmn he broeches theories 
which would hardly find acceptance among 
those who think that the first duty of moderm 
theology is to hold fast to the old landmarks, 
the very title of his book indicates this. His theme 
is the effect which a recognition of the ideas which 
ruled in the early ages, and which operated more 
or less on the minds of the sacred writera as well 
as on those of their readers, should have on the 
interpretation of the Old Testament record, But 
while he treats the letter with freedom he hokte 
fast to the spirit which the letter is only meant to 
serve, but which a slavish adherence to the letter 
has sometimes obscured. He recognizes in the story 
of the sacrifice of Isaac and the exferminating 
Wats of the Jews moral difficnities which a more 
rigid orthodosy wonld hardly concede to be real, 
and the mere recognition of which woukd be 
charged in certain quarters fo the nataral deprav- 
ity of the rebellious heart. If bls eanon of inter- 
pretation does not altogether clear up these diff- 
culties, and we do not think that it does, it af 
least relieves them of somewhat, while the there 
fecognition of them will give relief to the minds 
which wotild only be thrown into disbelief of the 
more essential trathe revealed in the Bible by the 
old-fashioned method of treating as iniqui'ous all 
doub’s concerning the morality of these and kin- 
dred teachings of the Old Testament record. Te 
thoughtful minds, accustomed to study as well ae 
to read. and to discriminate in reading, we heart- 
ily recommend this book, not as ove which wholly 
does away with the difficulties presented by the 
record of God's providential dealings in the Ad 
Testament, bot as one which throws some 
real light on the problem, and will provoke to 
useful thought even when it fuile to afford a satis- 


factory solution. 
DE PRESSENSE ON RENAN. 


It Ia the highest possible tribute to the eharae- 
tet and scholarly position of the Protestant lend- 
er, Editiond de Pressens¢, that on the appearance 
of each new attack on Christianity from Ernest 
Renan. Frencti believers, Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant. look toward him ase the defender of the 
faith. De Pressensé’s * Life of Chris’” is justly 
counted the best antidote ic the French language 
to Renan’s life of Jesus; and in several volumes 
of primeval church history he mest# the successive 
volumes of the brilliant heresiarch. 

Renan’s latest work, on the ‘Origin Of the Gos- 
pels,” is the fifth in the series which bce with 
the Life of Jesus. Dr. de Pressensé devo€s to it 
a brief Jetter in which he characterizes the Warn 
points of the work as follows: 

“M. Renan bas exerted a great influence over the cultivated 
classes of French society, not only on account of bis marvel- 
ous gifte asa writer, but also by the originality of bis style. 
He very ekilifully undermines Christianity while he is pro- 
fuse in ite praise ; he buries it in flowers. His method of pro- 
cedure consists in falsifying the true character of the Gospel, 
while he bestows ardent eulogies on a Christianity not that of 
the aposties, but a creation of his own, whieh he desires to 
pase for the true.” 

Dr. de Pressensé traces the infidelity of Renan 
to its origin in superstition. He was born in @ 
superstitious little town in Brittany, and parsed! 
long years in training for the Roman priesthood’ 
ina Sulpician seminary, where, we may mention 
in passing, he was a classmate of Father Hya- 
cinthe. Dr. de Pressensé does not suggest the’ 
parallel, which nevertheless is worth considering, - 
between Voltaire trained by the Jesuits and Re- 
nan formed for his destructive career by the- 
hands of Sulpician priests. He was habicuated 
} thus to an effeminate conception of Christianity, 
embodied in the image of a beautiful maiden 
crowned with flowers ; and he was accustomed to 
he tolerant of pious frauds. His notion of Christ 
and his Gospel is the product of this education. 

“ Never by possibility could such a conception of the Gos- 
pel history as that of M. Renan have originated in a Protest- 
ant country. There the opposition to Christianity may be 
very strong and ardent, but it can never transform Christian- 
ity itserf into a sort of golden legend, lacking altogether in 
seriousness and sincerity. M Renan bas repudiated Cathol- 
icism, but he etill wears its fetters, as is very evident from his 
| method of thinking and feeling. With him the sentiment of 
the beautiful has completely taken the place of the moral 
| sentiment. He never sets the good in contrast to the evil, 
but always the vulgar, the ugly, in contrast to the beautiful. 

Retigion is, ig bis view, only a poem more or less successful : 
he does not regard it at all in its aspect as a redemption, a law 


of holiness.” 
The new volume is, in this respect, like ite pre- 
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decessors. He takes up in this portion of his 
history the subject of the sources of Christianity, 
and investigates the circumstances under which 
the synoptical Gospels were written, reserving the 
fourth Gospel for treatment in a subsequent vol- 
ume. 

“Itis remarkable that he places tne date of their composi- 
tion between the years Mand This result—so important 
for the credibiity of the Gospel history —is in our day gener- 
ally aceepted, even by the negative school of criticism. The 
time seems past for the hypothesis that the Gospels were the 
result of a sort of mythological development, taking form 
gradually, and only attaining completeness in the course of 
the second century. Strauss may have koown before his 
death that his system was universaliy rejected. It would 
seem that. after admitting so «arly a date for the Gospels, 
and acknowledging that St. Mark wrote bis almost at the dic- 
tation of St. Peter, and that St. Luke was indeed Paul's com- 
panion in captivity, M. Renan was bound to admit that these 
Gospels, written so soon after the events they record, may 
have a real historical value, and give a true representation of 
Christ himeelt. It is easy to understand the hypothesi« of 
the formation of a myth, if the Gospels are the production of 
a late date, but it ix incomprehensible if they are records 
written by companions and eye-witnesses of the Lord. M. 
Kenan, therefore, who repudiates the idea of asort of para- 
sitic growth, a popular impersonal mythology. is compelled 
(in his determination to reject without examination all the 
miraculous elements in primitive Christianity) to suppose 
that the evangelists themselves fabricated the entire portion 
of their narratives which bears the impress of the supernat- 
ural, and knowinely and intentionally forged fables about 
their Master. Thus he does not scruple to say that St. Luke 
has manipulated, as he pl ased, the entire history, and, in 
certain particulars, has simply invented. The sublime seene 
of the three crosses, the pardon of the penitent thief, and 
some of the most touching words of the dying Saviour, are 
the fabulous offspring of the evangelist’s brain. I ask, ie it 
possible to commit a eraver psychological error than this? 
M. Renan admits that Luke belongs to the same generation 
which saw the Christ. He himeelf loves and worships Him as 
his God and Saviour, and vet he does not hesitate to put ficti- 
tious words into His lips in the last and most sacred hour of 
His redemptive work. How can we reconcile adoration on 
the one hand with this stranze and ‘acrilegious freedom on 
the other? There is something utterly shocking in such a 
contradiction; bur.as T have sald, M. Renan does not perceive 
itr, beenuse with him the moral senee is absorbed in the 
wethetic. He accepts ansthing that can enbance the beauty 
of the Gospel, even though it be a lie.” 

The simple statement of such a theory should 
be its sufficient refutation; it requires no argu- 
ment to reduce it to an absurdity. Even the 
French mind, always tolerant of brilliant trifling, 
begins to see this. We have the competent testi- 
wooy of Dr. de Pressensé on this point in these 
closing words: 

“For the present, M. Renan has ceased to exert much 
power over our intellectual world. Toe religious struggie 
has become so serious that men cannot allow themselves to 
be distraught even by so distinguished a trifler.”’ 

OTHER BOOKS. 

We have received a neat and full edition of Hood's 
* Poetical Works,’ which is published at the ex- 
tremely low price of one dollar. (Thomas Y. Crowell, 
New York.) 

“Until the Day Break,’ by Mrs. J. M. D. Bartlett, 
is a story which contains enough of incident, mys- 
tery. love and melodrama to satisfy the most exacting 
school-girl, though there is nothing unwholesome in 
its general influence. (Porter & Coates, Phila. $1.25.) 

The latest volume of the * Nature Series” is “On 
the Science of Weighing and Measuring,” by H. W. 
Chisholm of England, who enjoys the high-sounding 
title of “Warden of the Standards.” The book is 
scientific as well as historical, and is freely illustrated 
and published in very tasteful style. (Macmillan & 
(‘o., New York. &1.50.) 

The “ Notes on Euripides,’ prepared by the late 
Charles Anthon, have just been published by Harper 
& Brothers, the text being entirely omitted and the 
work thus brought within the limits of a “ handy” 
volume. The nature of Prof. Anthon’s comments 
upon classical authors is too well known to all teach- 
ers of ancient languages to need description here. 

The new edition of Bryce’s *“‘ Holy Roman Empire” 
differs from earnier ones in certain small revisionsand 
an important supplementary chapter on the new 
German Empire. The original object of the author 
was to give a history of the political and religious 
birth and growth of the Church and Kingdom of 
Rome, and he succeeded so well that bis book is still 
the most full and satisfactory work upon all periods 
of Roman history. A chronological table of the popes 
and of such emperors as aided or opposed the growth 
of the Papal power adds greatly to the value of the 
volume. (Macmillan & Co., N. Y. $2.00.) 

The publication of “ My Mother-in-Law" reduces 
by one the family subjects still available to purposes 
of light literature. The characters in this story are 
more realistic and represeutative than in the generali- 
ty of books of this class, and humor, upon which 
such stories largely depend for their popularity, is 
not as general as it might be. The ‘experiences 
of the narrator are so exactly those of a certain class 
of young men that the book can not help interest- 
ing by its fidelity to nature; the reader, however, can 
not at the same time fail to realize that the young 
husband of the story belongs to the “ cub" species, 
against which mothers-in-law and every one else 
have a right to wage warfare. If the aftthor had 
developed his story in a manner which would have 


admitted that marriage cannot sever the blood ties 
between a young woman and her mother, and that 
what marriage cannot do in this direction a husband 
should not attempt, he would have done society a 
great service. (Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 
cents.) 

A second “‘ Mother-in-Law” is in the literary fleld, 
the book being a reissue of Mrs. Southworth’s volume 
of that pame. The style is that for which Mrs. South- 
worth has been noted for many years, but the motive 
is better and more distinct than that which usually 
underlies a story by this author. (T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Phila. $1.75.) 

In “Garth” Mr. Julian Hawthorne shows both 
what he can do in literature and what he likes to do: 
we are sorry to say that the latter is the least pleasing 
and most voluminous. There seems to be no possible 
excuse for the ruin of a story which opened as 
strongly, clearly, and brightly as “ Garth’ did, but 
Mr. Hawthorne seems enamored of the unnatural, the 
sinuous, and the unclean. If he writes for critics, he 
will doubtless receive some praise for scenes and com- 
binations which seem strong because of their unnat- 
uralness; if, however, he writes to be read, he will 
probably find that there is in no reading class in Amer- 
ica many people who will enjoy a story which seems 
to have been intentionally made as unlike as possi- 
ble to nature as it is or as it should be. (D. Appleton 
& Co... N.Y. 75 cents.) 

“Nimport” is quite an entertaining story in spite 
of many faults which seem glaring to the professional 
bookmaker, yet which other people equally intelligent 
will not perceive at all. The scene is laid in Boston, 
and the plot contains altogether too much material 
to be properly disposed of in a single volume. From 
certain features of the book, it would appear to be 
its author's first attempt at a protracted literary 
effort; should this be the case, there is considerably 
more and better work to be expected, for some ambi- 
tious but misdirected attempts upon certain pages in- 
dicate abilities which, when exerted upon proper 
material, cannot fail to demand and receive admira- 
tion. Lack of study of real people and their distin- 
guishing peculiarities seems to have been the author's 
principal fault. (Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston.) 

It is unfortunate for the more advanced Bible stu- 
dents who are pursuing the course of international 
lessons that Meyer's admirable commentary 1s not 
issued in time for their use. Of course it is of little 
or no use to those who are unfamiliar with the Greek, 
but to professional scholars there is no work superior 
to it, unless we except that of Alford, who has bor- 
rowed largely from Meyer, but who incorporates 
more of practical and spiritual suggestion. The last 
volume carries the student half through the Book of 
Acts. It is more conservative in tone than some of 
the American commentaries. Thus, in treating Acts 
v., 15, Meyer seems to think it at least probable that 
the sick were actually cured by the shadow of Peter; 
in treating the case of Ananias and Sapphira he re- 
pudiates all forms of rationalistic explanation, as 
that the death was caused by terror and an alarmed 
conscience; and in commenting on the case of Cor- 
nelius makes the sensible comment that “ ‘is accepted 
with him’ (ver. 35), in fact denotes the capability in 
relation to God of becoming a Christian, and not 
the capability of being saved without Christ.” Of 
all the German commentaries Meyer's is by far the 
best in our judgment. (Scribner, Welford & Arm- 
strong. $5.00.) 

One need only open at random Michelet’s “ Bible of 
Humanity " to know that the book is from the pen of 
a Frenchman, for it is rhapsodical, discursive and dis- 
junctive to an extreme degree. After reading to any 
extent, however, the reader cannot fail to admit that 
the writer has far more sense and character than at 
first his style would seem to indicate. A true French- 
man in his admiration of woman, he becomes quite 
un-French in that he exhibits intense and genuine 
respect for true womanliness. The book consists prin- 
cipally of a glorification of the Indian “** Ramayana” 
above all sacred books of other people, the author 
finding in it as fine a sense of justice, less of impurity, 
and leas of gloom than in the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures. For a historian, the author's facility in 
accepting romanve as evidence is, to say the least, re- 
markable; his knowledge of the Bible leaves little to 
be desired on the score of ignorance, and his grave 
sketch of early life and society in India must take 
high place among historical romances. As a protest, 
however, alike against asceticism and impurity, and 
as an incentive to the appreciation of nature and the 
strengthening of character by the correctness of life 
and free submission to all good influences, the volume 
cannot fail to have a good influence here as it already 
has done in France. (J. W. Bouton, N. Y.) 

Dr. Archibald Geikie, of Scotland, has already as- 
tonished teachers of geography and delighted pupils 
who had hitherto been dull over their geography 
lessons by a little book which called the reason and 
the observing faculties to the aid of memory, and en- 
abled the child to study and remember instead of 
merely to memorize and repeat. He now publishes a 
book of nearly four hundred pages, the method of 
which is the same; it is called “ Elementary Lessons 
in Physical Geography,” and we would pronounce it 
far better than the usual text-books on the subject 
were such an opinion likely to be considered as par- 
ticularly commendatory by thoughtful persons who 


have examined text-books to any extent. The book 
is very comprehensive, treating successively of ‘‘ The 
Farth as a Planet,’ “The Aur,”’ “‘ The Sea,” “The 
Land,” and “ Life."’ Anything more different from 
and more superior to the ordinary school-book it is 
impossible to imagine. Were text-books adopted on 
their merits we should expect to see this one supplant 
all others upon Physical Geography; unfortunately, 
however, thinness of book, largeness of page, pau- 
city of print, shortness of paragraph, frequency of 
large imaginative pictures and, abeve all, a hand- 
some cover, are the principal features of the geo- 
graphical books dearest to the heart of the American 
teacher. Thorough teachers and parents, however, 
will hold this book in very high esteem. (Macmillans, 
New York. $1.75.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The October “* St. Nicholas” will contain the open- 
ing chapters of a rew serial by Miss Alcott, with illus. 
trations by Mrs. Foote (Mary Hallock). 

— Emerson is said to regard himself as a man whose 
work is almost done. If completeness depends upon 
design, proportion and finish, his work can never go 
beyond his last essay in the “ North American,” no 
matter how long it may continue. 

—For a town of say three thousand souls Cornwall- 
on-the-Hudson is especially blessed. It has possessed 
for over a year a vigorous little sheet entitled the 
“Cornwall Times;"" now we receive a rival to it, the 
“Cornwall Mirror.” We hope the two papers will not 
eat each other up and leave the town without any. 

—Lockwood, Brooks & Co. are about to publish a 
cheap edition of their *“* Hudson’s Shakespeare ;”’ they 
also announce “ Real Boys and Girls,’ by Mary C. 
Bartlett; ‘“‘One Happy Winter,’ by 8. 8. Robbins; 
* All Round a Palette,’ by Lizzie W. Champney, and 
“A New Version of Mother Goose.” by Alice W. 
Parkman. 

—Senator Edmunds of Vermont will have in the 
* Law Review” for October a paper on “ Presidential 
Elections.”’ It will be pleasanter to read than either 
of the papers on the same subject which have an- 
noyed readers of the * North American "’ lately, for it 
will be devoid of personalities, and merely suggest 
plans for avoiding any more ‘“‘commissions”’ and their 
sequences, 

—The October “Scribner” will contain a paper en- 
titled “Christianity and Free Thought,”’ from the pen 
of George 8S. Merriam, late managing editor of the 
Christian Union. The object of the writer is to trace 
the apparent departure of the Christian Church from 
the purity and simplicity of Christ’s teachings, and 
the tendency of the church to substitute, as requisites 
to membership, special points of belief for the right 
conduct enjoined by Christ. 

—Mr. James T. Fields says of Fdward Lear, author 
of the “‘ Nonsense Verses,’’ that he is one of the best 
Greek scholars of Furope, which is perhaps the reason 
why the critics do not assail him savagely for writing 
a book which is not literary in the ideal sense. Mr. 
Field farther says that Lear 1s the class mate and much 
loved friend of Tennyson, “and if you chanced, a few 
years back, to go to Farringford about Christmas time, 
you would have been likely to find a tall, elderly man, 
in enormous goggles, down on all-fours on the carpet, 
and reciting in the character of a liveiy and classical 
hippopotamus new nonsense-verses to a dozen chil- 
dren, amid roars of laughter—a very undignified pos- 
ition, certainly, for one of the best Greek scholars in 
Europe, for a landseape painter unrivalled anywhere, 
and the author of half a dozen learned quartos of 
travels in Albania, Illyria, Calabria, and other inter- 
esting countries. A few years ago he was obliged to 
build a cottage in Ravenna, in Italy, and live there a 
portion of the year, in order to get time for painting 
and study; for when he is in London, the little people, 
whom he passionately loves and cannot live without, 
run after him, as they did after the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, to that extent he has no leisure for his pro- 
fession. When it is known that the delightful old 
fellow is on his way back to England for the holidays, 
many of the castles and other great residences are on 
the alert with invitations to secure him for as much 
time as he can give them. Generations of children 
have clustered about him in different Christmas sea- 
sons. ‘The world will never grow old,’ he says, ‘so 
long as it has little children and flowers in it.’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The receipt of all new oublicationa delivered at the Editorial 
Rooma of thia paper will be acknowledged in its carlieat suhae- 
quent tasue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly adris- 
ing us of any in thia reavect. 
randa of prices are destrable in all cases. 

Authors and Titlea, 

Bartholomew, G. K., Caesar's Galtte 
Antwerp, B &°o 


Brooks, Phillipe, Lectures on E. P. button & Co. 150 


panying memo- 
Publishers. Price. 


Cane, Rev. * The Serictaral Ductrioe vf Sacrifice.’ 

Seribner. 600 

Dykes, Rev. J. O., D.D.,* Abraham, the Friend of God.” 
Carters. 
Favorite Poems.” Schiller and feott Osgood, each » 
Holland. J. G., Nicholas Mioturn.’ Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 175 
Morris, &. ‘The Age of Anne. 100 
Vathews. J: anna H.,“ Biackberry Lane.”..  ....... Carters. 12% 


Parkman, Francis, “Count Frontenac a ‘New France under 

Ray's New Practica) veg Antwerp, Breg« & 
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THE CHINESE MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 

The Chinese *‘ Recorder” comes to us 
with very full reports of the results of 
the Shangai Missionary Conference, held 
in May last, of which we have already 
given a brief mention. This conven- 
tion included over a hundred and twenty 
missionaries, some of whose entrance on 
missionary life in China dates back to 
thirty years ago. Several were born of 
missionary parents on the missionary 
field. The extent of field represented 
was very large, from Pekin on the north 
to Canton on the south all the sea board 
cities were represented. The dialects of 
China are so various that the many 
tongues of the Pentecost were almost 
repeated, and translations by an inter- 
preter were often required. From the 
Independents to a Bishop all denomina- 
tions of Christians were represented, 
and as will be seen in the action taken 
good feeling between them was not con- 
fined in its expression to words. The 
utmost harmony of international feeling 
Was alse exhibited. There were two 
presiding officers chosen, one Dr. Nelson 
of the American Episcopal Mission, 
Shangai, the other Dr. Douglass of the 
English Presbyterian Mission. The clos- 
ing session of the convention Was em- 
ployed im devotional exercises ; one halt 
of the time the meeting was 
ducted by the American chairman ac- 
cording te the Episcopal Liturgy, the 
other half by the English chairman 
without a liturgy. Of the essuys it is 
needless to speak since We cannot give 
any idea of their contents. We must be 
eontent to summarise the more im- 
portant action taken by the convention. 

1. The various societic= of the same 
denomination were united mione organ. 
ization. For example, the various Bap- 
tist missionaries of the lnited States, 
consisting of the missionaries of the Mis- 
sionary Union and of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, formed an association 
to meet once in two years. It is expected 
that the Fuglish missionaries will join 
in this association. The Presbyterian 
missionaries also took preliminary steps 
towards the formation of an organic 
union for the better prosecution of their 
missionary work. The prospect is that 
China will be ahead of the United States 
in this matter, by uniting all the Pres- 
byterian sects in one Presbyterian 
Church before the Pan-Presbyternan 
Council has had time to produce fruit. 

2. Resolutions were passed looking to 
mutual consultation and a division of 
labor among missionaries of different 
denominations in order to prevent the 
clashing of work and workers, and also 
toward the combination in educational 
work inChristian but undenominational 
schools and seminaries. Ahead of the 
United States again. 

3. Acommittee was appointed to pre- 
pare an elementary series of schoo! 
books for the mission schools, to em- 
brace both a primary and an advanced 
series. 

4. A committee was appointed to ar- 
range a uniform system of writing the 
Chinese sounds with Roman letters. 

Resolutions were also passed vigorous- 
ly denouncing opium and the opium 
traffic; urging the support of the six 

riodicals conducted in the (Chinese 
language by missionaries; and appoint- 
ing @ committee to prepare a document 
especially to theliterati and 
Chinese officials setting forth the faith 
and ceremonies of the Christian religion 
and the relation of the Church to the 
State. 

That document when it is ready we 
hope to see re-published in the United 
States. (nthe whole it is safe to affirm 
that no such important event has oc- 
eurred for these many years, if ever 
since missionary work was first begun, 
as this missionary conference. As an 
indication of the possibilities of Christian 
union for the purposes of Christian 
work itis full both of significance and 
of hope for the future. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools. Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Fotore. 
and Guvernesses; gives intormation to Parents f 
scho..\s. 

Families going abroad or to the country prompr- 
ly suited. M. 3. YOU 

Appiy to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency. Union square 
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China and Glass Ware. 

We invite attention to the advertisement of | 
Cc. Hadley, Cooper Institute, whose im- | 
mense assortment of china and glass ware and | 
general house furnishing goods attract a host | 
of buyers. An illustrated catalogue and price | 
list is sent free on application and no charge | 
is made for selecting and packing goods for | 
transportation. This house was established 
many sears ago and bas wrown to be one of it 
not the larvest house turnishing es:ablish- 
ments in thiscitv. The rapid increase in its 
business bas been due to the fact that the 
quality of goods furnished was always 
represenrod, the prices were low and were 
marked on every article, and satistaction was 
always guarantecd. Someidea of the cheap- 
ness of che prices may be gained from this 
schedule of a few articles: white English por- 
ecelain dinner sets, 100 pieces for 316.50, tine 
white French china dinner sets complete for) 
fine white French china tea sets of 44) 
pieces tor 27.00, fine gold band Fre: ch china | 
tea sets, 44 pieces. for S8.50, ete. When iit is 
remembered that our remotest subscribers 


us 


nervous 


may recive these goods, C.O. D.. sulety 
with onts the express charges added, the ad- 
Vantage of purchasing them here will 
readily sec and appreciated. The house is | 
of long standing, beurs a bigh reputation and | 


te 


llome and Day School, 


We take pleasure in calling attention to the 
English and French Home and Day School for 
Girls, conducted at No.l Park Avenue, be- 
tween 0th and 40th Streets. New York, by Mra. 
Julia W. Green, assisted by Miss Sarah Coan. 
oth these ladies are teachers of long expert- 
ence and of high reputation. Mrs. Green, 
who has a large circle of warm friends in 
Brookivn and New York, was Tor sears a 
valued instructor in the Packer Institute, the 
president of which institution gives her the 
strongest recommendation, as do other citi- 
zens of Brooklyn holding eminent positions 
as educators. A personal acquaintance en- 
ables us to confirm their cordialiy tavoratl. 
opinions. Mrs. Green's experience for four- 
teen ars bas been chiefly in teaching girls 
below the awe of sixteen; and it is for this 
class that ber school is intended. A small 
number of boarding pupils can find accom- 
modation;: and we feel sure they will benefit 
by the loving care of the accomplished matron 
as much as by the skilltul teaching of the 
thorough teacher. 


Sight Reading. 

The number of singers who sing by rote or 
by ear are as numerous as the sands of the 
sea. but those who can read music readily and 
uceurately at sight are comparatively few. 
The reason is that this branch of musical in- 
struction is greatly negli-cted. It is with 
pleasure, therefore, that we call attention to 
the fact that Mr. Henry Camp, director of 
music in Plymouth Church, will receive pupils 
at bis residence, No. 11 Poplar 8t., Brooklyn, 
with a snecial view to sight reading. We 
know ot none whose skill and experience so 
well qualify them for success in such instruc- 
tion as Mr. Camp. Classee for instruction at 
the church will be formed eariv in October. 


For all disorders arising from an un- 
healthy condition of the liver or «stomach ho 
remedy equals Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake 
Pills. which are now used by thousands 
with the most beneficial resuite. One box 
of these pills, va.ued at 25 cents, will prove | 
the efficacy of the medicine. No matter how 
costive or how bilious the system may be, the 
habit of body is immediately corrected and 
regulated, and the organs are brought to a 
healthy and natural activity. The Mandrake 
Pills are like wise an infallible remedy for sick 
headache and piles. For sale by all druggists. 


Mark Twain's Scrap Book, 


Mark Twain is practical as well as funny. 
His ready gummed scrap book is a most con- 
venient thingto have. Thechildren especially 
delight in it. for there is no mucilage to stick 
the fingers, or to be upset on the carpet. A 
little water and a brush make the book im- 
mediately available. Siote, Woodman & Co., 
119 William Street, are the manufacturers, 
and the various styles cost from 40 centa to 
£5.00. 

The American House, Boston, bas been 
long and favorably known as one of the best 
hotcis in the East. Its central location, only 
afew rods from New Washington street. and 
within two minutes wa:ik of State street. 
Faneuil Hall, the Old State House and City 
Hall. makes it equally desirable for business 
or pleasure. 


Florida. 


The “Florida Star.” published at New 
Smyrna. Fla., contains much valuable and in- 
teresting information concerning that State 
towards which Northern emigration has been 
steadly moving Its aim isto tell the whole 
truth and vothing but the truih in regard to 


that section. We commend it to our readers. 


Autumn Styles, 


The opening of the “Domestic” Sewing 
Machine Co.. on Mondag last, displayed one of 
the most brilliant exhibits of novelties in 
ladies” costumes tor t!.is season ever shown in 
their handsome Fashion Parlors, corner Broad- 
wav and Fourteenth street. We understand 
that the display will continue, open to the 
publie during the current week. 


The Treatment of the Hatr. 

Mr. H. Heimer, practical bair dresser and 
dealer in human hair, at No. 16 East Fifteenth 
St., in this city, bas issued a brief but compre- 
hensive treatise on the treatment of the hair, 
which ix both interesting and valuable. It is 
sent free to any one on application 


Saratoga Springs. 

Dre. Strong's Remedia) institution bas nwo 
superior in location, or the variety and effi- 
ciency of its appliances for the treatment of 
lung, female ard othr diseases. 
Learn more of them by sending for a circular. 


Have You HKheumati«em / 
Send to T. Jobn St.. New York. for 
his sanitary cellar circular. 


Reliable help for weak and nervous sufferers. 
Chron, painful, and prostrating diseases cured 
without medicine. Pulvermacher's Electric Belte 
the grand Gesideratum. imitations. Book 
and Journal, with particulars, maited free. Ad- 
dress PULVERMACHER GALVANIC Co... New Vork 
‘ity. 


PIANO Magnificent brand-new $60 Rosewood 
Pianes oniv #175. Must be sold. Fine 
Cost only #125. Parlor Organs, 2 

stops, $45: Ostops, $65; stops, only 

selis Oret-ciass Pinto ant Orgins lower than any 
Other establishment.” -Herald. Youask why?’ Lan- 
War commenced by 
the Buttle raging. Particulars free. 
SA. 


od Upr ght Pianos, Iittle used 
ORG A NS $78. Other great bargains, “Mr. Beaty 
ewer, Hard times. Cur employés must have work, 
Aad, DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N.J.,C. 


Just Publixhbed. 


GETZES 


NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE. 


Combines all the best features of every other 
work, with much rewaneo attrective matter. 
the newest and best method fur the Pianu-Furte 
ever oublished. By this method the while acience 


of planoforte playing is greatly simp! fied and im- 


proved, Isthe teacher's best assistant, and light- 
ens the labor of the pupil. Specimen pages free 
mat. Price $2.75. 

THE 


NEW CENTURY 


Cheir and Clae« Book. by H. 8S. PERKINS. 

A new Music Book for Choirs, Singing Schools, 
Choral Societies and the Home Circie, «nd adapted 
t. the wante of Acacemies, Seminarnes, High 
Schools, ete. T5 cta. per copy; $7.5) per doz. 


The Armor Bearer 


r | Meetings. HNevivalx. Camp 
Meetings, Associations. Sunday 
heols, andthe Family. ty nev. BE. PAYSON 
HAMMUND ana W WARREN 
leuding Composers of the day. I’rice 45 ctas.; 
perdez. Specimen pages free. Published by 


W™. A. POND & CO., 
547 Breadway and 39 Unien Square. N.Y. 


\ew Boots for Schools! 


Now give tife to your Musical Erercisea by in- 
troducing one of these superior bouks. 


ENTLEY. aud the 


th) 
The Grammar School Choir 
W. 8. TILDEN, provides admirably for the needs 
of the Upper Classes in Grammar Schools. Just 
out. Carefully ay by a practical and suc- 
cessful teacher. usic In 1.2, sand 4 parts, and 
the best quality. 


(@ cte.. doz, ) 
Book har av unusual: 
Course. interspersed wit 
beautiful Music. and is 
Nermal =chools, by ©. 
VeREST, Teacher in the Philadetphia Normal 


for Girls. 

(Sl; r 9.) 

The High School Choir, 

restreputation asan alinost perfect High School 

ong Book, and ts extensively u-ed— but should 

be universsily used. Music in in 2, %, and 4 parte. 
By LO EMEKSON ano W. 8. TILDEN. 


The Schoo! Song 
extended tInstructiv¥e 
Exercises and nes, 
wrepared tor 


(0) ecta., $5 doz.) Fine gen- 
The Whippoorwill, eral cuilection of cheer- 

fu', wiee-aweke Songs for Common Schools. By 

PERKINS. suther of The Golden Robin. 


“pecimen Copies of any book matied, post free 
for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C.H. Diteen & J. & Co.. 


45 Broadway, Successors to Lee 
New York Walker. Phila. 


Price #5 oer out. right \#77. Address 
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With over One Hundred Illustrations 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1877, 


CONTAINS: 
MYTOWN 
With Fifteen Illustrations. 
A charming description of a characteristic 
New England town, by Rose TERRY Cooker. 
The only fiction in the article is its title. 


HUNTING THE WALRUS. 
With Four Illuatrationa. 
A thrilling narrative of rtin the Arctic 
seas, by W. L. ALDEN, with a very bumor- 
ous description of the babits of the walrus. 


THE LIFE OF A NEW YORK FIREMAN. 

With Fighteen Illustrations. 

A dramatic and exceedingly interesting 
review of the operations of the New York 
Fire Department, including ita telegraph 
service; with thrilling incidents of perso:a! 
berois™. 


GIRL AND WOMAN. A Poem. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF BURGOYNE. 

With Fifteen 

In this paper Mr. W. L. STONE anticipates 
the coming celebration at Saratoga by « 
grapbic description of the memorable cam. 
mien which determined the issue of the 

‘volution. 


ON A MELON SCHOONER. 
With Three llustrations. 


A novel and entertaining story, by BR. 
PHILLIPS. 

A GROUP OF CLAS@ICAL SCHOOLS.- 
PaRT IL. 

With Eight Illuatrationa. 

HORACE E. SCUDDER concludes bis admir- 
able review of tbe principal New England 
classical schools, including in this part the 
old Round Hill School, at Northampron, 
Massachusetts; Williston Seminary, at East 
Hampton, Massachusetts; St. Paul's School, 
at Concord, New Hampshire; and the Bos- 
ton Public Latin School. 


FABRICS. 


Thiee beautiful sonnets by EDGAR Faw. 
CETT. 


FROM BRUSA TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 
With Twenty-one llustrationa. 


A dramatic narrative is here given of the 
growth of the Ottoman Empire, by 8. G. W. 
BENJAMIN; but the article is, in the main, 
an interesting description, from personal 
observation. of scenes in and about Con- 
stantinople. 


AN OLD UMBRELLA. 
With an Ulustration, 


A quaintand characteristic poem by C. P. 
CRANCH. 


THE HOME CONCERT. A Porm. 
With an Illustration. 


RASPBERRY ISLAND. 


A story of remarkable power by Cons 
TANCE F. WoOOLSON. 


POPULAR EXPOSITION OF SOME &SCIEN- 
TIFIC EX PERIMENTS.— Part VIT. 
In this paper Dr. J. W. DRAPER describes 
some very interesting experiments with 
burning glasses and mirrors. 


EREMA ; OR, MY FATHER'S SIN. 


Chapters XLVIIL-LIIL. of R. D. Biack- 
MORE 8 powerful novel, now approaching 
ita conclusion. 


THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

A vigorous assault by General Greoraoe B. 
McCLELLAN upon the arguments adduced 
for the reduction of the army, with sugges 
tions as to its more efficient organization. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar. 


Postage free to Subscribers in the United State* 
ano Canada. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. HARPER'S WEEKLY 
or HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one ya" 
to any Subscriber in the United States or Canada, 
POSTAGE PREPAID by the Publishers, on rt- 
ceipt of Four Dollars. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
HAKPER’S BAZAR, for one year, $10.00; ur any 
two for #°.0): postage free. 


A Compiete Analytical Index to the firet Fifty 
Volumes «f HARPER'S MAGAZINE has just been 
published. renver:ng avatiable for reference the 
Vust ane varieu Wealth of information 
Mares this vertocical « perfect ili 4 
ary cyclopeaia. 8vo Cloth, $3.00; Half Calf, 85.2. 


Sent postage prepaid. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATION S. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


co., 


I. 
DR. HOLLAND'S NEW NOVEL. 


NICHOLAS MINTURN. 
A Study ina Story. 
By De. J. G. HOLLAND, 


Author of “ Seveacaks,” “Arthur Bonnicastie,” 
etc., etc. 
With Eleven Full-Page l!iustrations by S. Rein- 
hart. 


One vol., large !2mo, Cloth. $1.75. 


In “ Nicholas Mioturn,” Dr. Holland's new story, 
the author not only has attempted to show the 
effect upon character, buth in the upper and the 
lower ciasses, of a loss of self-respect. but he has 
made, in addition, a “Study” of a social problem, 
which may be said to be peculiarly timely. 

The elucidation of the pauper and tramp ques- 
tion forms, in fact.a leading theme of the book; 
for, like Dr. Holland's other stories, this is “a 
novel with « purpose.” A large part of the in- 
terest lies in the relations of Nichvlas, the hero, 
to the “dead beats” of a great city, and his extra. 
ordinary experiments in their reclamation. 

But there are one or two love stories involved, 
and Dr. Holland has given his readers some charac 
ters evidentiy studied from life and not from 
books. namely Mr. Benson, who is the tragic figure 
on the scene, Mra. Coates, and Capt. Hunks, that 
“ hard-working and slow-saving man.” 

Altogether, “ Nicholas Minturn” ts destined to 
be one of Dr. Holland's most po ou'ar and influen- 
tial works. 
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SERMON By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE TRUE TEST.* 

“Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: 
but in every nation he that fearcth him, and worketh rigeht- 
eousness, is accepted with him.”’—ActTs x., 34, 3. 

FINHE world over, men are united in certain great 
beliefs. Among all mankind, in every nation, 
even among the Indians of the forest, you shall 
find some men who would agree to the proposi- 
tions that every nian should seek to understand 
the laws of the spheres in which he is acting, and 
that he should fulfill them. And we are acting in 
several spheres. First, we stand related to the 
physical world: secondly, we stand related so- 
ally; thirdly, we stand related to each other 
through human government; and fourthly, we 
stand related to supernal powers, and to the 
invisible realm. 

Now, every man is bound to bein harmony with 
the material globe. No man hasa right so to use 
the material world which he is in as to injure his 
health, or pervert his passions and appetites, or 
throw him out of sympathy with himeelf. We 
have no right to be so much animals that we can- 
not be social creatures, that we cannot be true 
citizens, or that we cannot be religious beings. 
We are bound so to live in regard to the physical 
world, in regard to food, in regard to sleep, in re- 
gard to all manner of outward pleasures, in regard 
to sensuous enjoyments of every kind, as that our 
life in these respects shall be consistent with our 
intelligence in every department in which our ex- 
perience is unfolded. This proposition I suppose 
would be acceded to by all mankind, and by the 
Indian chief as well as by the wisest philosopher. 
No one will deny that we are bound to obey the 
laws of our being. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor.” We can un- 
derstand that principle; and once let men begin 
to act upon it and the world will have no more 
need. The love of men for each other is the last 
triumph of civilization. The spirit of separation, 
of criticism, of condemnation, of repulsion, is im- 
mense, and hitherto it has predominated. You 
will find that love is best exemplified in the nata- 
ral relations of the household. Father and mother 
love one another, the children love father and 
mother, father and mother love the children, and 
brothers and sisters love each other. Love exists 
in the family with more or less discords ; but there 
we see an exhibition of what real disinterested 
love is. 

Among the infelicities of modern science (and 
they are not more than one in twenty as com- 
pared with its benefits) is its denial that there is 
anything but what can be proved by sensuous 
facts. That is one of its great weaknesses. Man- 
kind would shrink and Jose all its fullness and 
beauty if they universally believed that there was 
no existence except that of the visible world 
around about them. The invisible, which is as 
real as the visible, is the atmosphere of the higher 
life. What would this world be without ap atmos- 
phere? The terrepe world, with its mountains 
and rivers, with its soil and water, is a good 
thing: but is not the great atmosphere which 
surrounds it, and which is essential to the life of 
men and animals and plants, of any account? 
There is no atmosphere about the moon, and it is 
given up to rack and ruin. Now, in the moral 
sphere there is an atmosphere of divine forces: 
and every man is called to reach up into that 
sphere, and to be a worshiper of God, and to be 
obedient to God, and to be in fellowship with the 
pure spirits of the other life. 

I bold that in regard to these great facts men 
are substantially at agreement. They believe 
that we ought to be obedient to physical law, to 
social law and to spiritual law. There is, to all 
intents and purposes, agreement in fundamentals 
—in things that lie at the foundation. The essen- 
tial qualities which are developed in each of these 
spheres are lovely to all men, and tend to unity. 

If you look through the New Testament writ- 
ings you will find the truth as there stated to be 
made up of two elements, substantially. Almost 
all the writings of Paul (aside from the evangel- 
ists he was the author of more than four-fifths of 
the New Testament) are relative to the beliefs or 
unbeliefs of his countrymen. They are largely 
arguments addressed to them to persuade them 
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to add the Lord Jesus Christ to their faith. All 
the rest of his writings consist in an enumeration 
of beautiful qualities, and in an urging of men to 
build up a true manhood. And therein he went 
back to the teachings of the Old Testament: for 
from the days of Moses down to the times of the 
prophets, the drift of the Seriptures is to build 
men up in the stature of righteousness. ‘There 
never was a criticism made by our Master or by 
his disciples against their countrymen, the Jews, 
that they had not the right object in view. Not 
only had they the right object in view, but they 
felt as though the function of all eulture and re- 
ligion was to develop in man a larger nature, and 
so to harmonize him with himself, with his sur- 
roundings and with God, and to wake him nobler 
and more beautiful. Rignteousness, which is the 
exact equivalent of our term mun/ood, was aimed 
at. Not in Greece certainly, not in Rome cer- 
tainly, but among the Jews, from the earliest 
days, the problem was how to build up noble 
men. 

The apostle’s criticism was that they attempted 
to do it by a system which, on account of the 
strength of the lower faculties in men, did not 
succeed. Ritualistic retigion does not succeed in 
overcoming pride, selfishness, envy, avarice, 
worldiy passions and appetites; and the declara- 
tion of the apostle is that it eannot be done ex- 
cept by bringing to bear on human conduct living 
forces. The Old Testament way and the New 
Testament way are both employed to effect the 
same end—namely, to make larger, sweeter, more 
beautiful, more comely, more virtuous men and 
women. The drift is identical in the one case and 
in the other, and it is continuous. The Jewish 
and the Christian religion are seeking the same 
thing by different methods, as different institu- 
tions seek the same thing by different methods. 
if the Christian religion is superior to the Jewish 
it is simply because it brings forth by living forces 
and in a new wavy that which both are seeking to 
bring forth. It is because it has the advantage 
of the energy and enthusiasm which come from 
belief in a vital power. 

Now, all through the New Testament we are 
incited to this manhood building; this character 
building, not in a way of narrow precision, not in 
a way of exact rigorous observances, not in a way 
of keeping Sunday and reading so many chapters 
of the Bible every morning, or saying the cate- 
chism so often, not in the way of putting walis 
between you and everybody else, but in the way 
of making men large and generous and strong 
and free and rich, on the ground that the moment 
one is lovely all men must needs come to that 
unity which surrounds things that are lovely. 

Let me read to you the apostle’s statement of 
what religion does to people. Paul had been 
preaching of the divine Spirit and of its operation 
on human character. It is as if he had said: ‘* We 
have a spiritual busbandry ; but you do not know 
anything about it; it seems to have died out of 
the knowledge of this generation ;” as if some one 
had said to him, *‘ Well, what does your hué- 
bandry produce ’” and as if he had said, as in the 
fifth of Galatians, ** It produces the fruita of the 
Spirit, which are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, self-coftro! 
{for that is the proper translation of the word 
temperance |.” 

Now, there is not one of these qualities tbat is 
not intrinsically beautiful. No one ever saw a 
wan or a wowan developing the spirit of love 
that he did not feel that it thrilled him. The 
rising of the morning sun is not so beautiful as 
the dawn in virginal minds of the earliest love. 
No colors flashing the clouds, no bursting forth 
of germinant spring, no coming up of first flowers 
from the ground is half so beautiful as the devel- 
opment of young love. Love, when it is con- 
summated: the great love that grows and waxes 
strong with life; the love that has stood hardship 
and sorrow and suffering, and that for strength is 
like the oak that bas been nursed by the stor: 
and made tough by what it has had to bear—how 
grand isthat! Is there anything more noble and 
more sublime than the white-haired patriarch 
aod matron looking upon each other and blushing 
with sympathy and love’ And is there anything 
more beautifal than the love that exist« in a 
household where everything is like the chiming 
of bells? *‘* The fruit of the Spirit ix love.” 

“Joy.” There is a good den! of religion that is 
not joyful. *“‘Hark! from.the tombs a dolefal. 
sound’>—who rejoices in that? Who wants to 
hear a religion preached of which that is the key- 
note’ Who wants a bare-hboned religion—a re- 
ligion of skulls and cross-boves’ A man may say 
and a child may say, ‘‘ I would rather have that 


than be damned ;” but they take it as they would 
medicine, making up faces. A person may bea 
Christian and yet at times be without joy. Never- 
theless, joy is that which he is striving for: and 
all true harmonious religion has in it joy. Joy is 
concord, 

After standing all winter that piano has ty 
shrinkings and swellings come to be altogether 
out of tune; and a man is sent for to tune it: and 
when he has brought one chord to concert piteh 
he commences tuning the others, and making 
them harmonize with it—and you know what a 
wail a string has when it is coming into tune: but 
when the whole instrument is in tune how sweet 
is the concord! Yet every string has come 
through wailing up to sweetness, 

To men who have fallen into bad habits, and in 
whom goodness is undeveloped, the process of be- 
ing unfolded from a lower state into a higher one 
is not joyful, but painful; yet the pains of refor- 
mation are on the way to joy, as thetpains of con- 
valescence are on the way to health. Therefore, 
suffering in religion tends toward jovyfulness: 
and everybody that is a Christian ought to be joy- 
ful. No man who is without joy is a full Chris- 
tian. A man comes so far short of being an 
examp'ar of Christianity as he lacks the element 
of joyfulness. A true large Christian should 
glow. ‘“* Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” Joy is not simply 
that which we see when we place faggots under 
the cauldron of devotion, and It begins to bub- 
ble and boil; itis the indwelling harmony of the 
person himself, night and day, which shines forth 
like the sun, or rings out like musie. Not only 
is it joy, but itis religion. If it be not ina relig- 
ious man, he is so far deficient in religion. 

* Peace.” Ah! pow you go down, do you not *” 
No. Whoever goes down to get his peace does 
not getitall. Peace meansa higher excitement. 
Peace is that which takes place when every ppmes 
is under a common stimulus, and is wrought a 
until each faculty comes into perfect concord wih 
every other faculty, on a higher plane. I[ kriow 
what itis; | have felt it a creat many times ; but— 
it is very difficult to explain. There is no such 
perfect tranquillity as belongs to a man who is 
harmoniously stirred up to the very foundation 
in every partof bimself. I have seen times in re- 
vivals of religion when men’'s-hearts were moved 
to their very depths: I have seen times in great 
public excitement when the whole nation was 
convulsed with war; | have seen times of trouble 
when the days were wurky and the nights were 
dark; and in those times my soul has steadily 
risen, and come up to a level of rejoicing and 
peace such that my intellect-was never so active, 
that my perceptions were never so keen, that I 
never had such inspirations of sympathy for man- 
kind, and that I seemed to be living in ihat higher 
realin. 

Have you ever stood. on the seacoast and seen 
the water come in’o and fill some little bay or 
harbor? While it is coming in it runs wi h all 
sorts of ripples and eddies and disturbances, be- 
cause the bav is not full; but the moment it is 
full so that itecan hold no wore every eddy dis- 
appears, and every ripple lies level. 

Now, want of peace comes from the discord 
which is produced by the excitement of one part 
of the mind and the apathy of another part: but 
when all the parts of the mind are lifted upto a 
higher sphere, and are alike harmoniously active, 
then the mind isin a state of peace. That, how- 
ever, is very different from the idea which is ordi- 
narily associated with the word peace. 

Lovgsuffering.” One of the royal attributes 
that we give to Washington is patient endurance. 
Through winter and summer, through hardship, 
through defeat, through every discoaragement, 
he steadily held his course day by day, self-poised 
and invincible. He was longsufferiny. 

I know a man upon whose children the sins of 
his ancestors were visited. He escaped, but the 
penalty came through him upon them. He 
watched the intemperate eldest soo through years 
nnd years and years, maintaining serenity and 
affection, and elinging to him. Sometimes his 
house was a very hell; but he never swerved. 
The first son died, and the second son took his 
place. He was achild of more promise than his 
elder brother; bat he came to amore disastrous 
fall, dying by his own hand. Another son went 
throngh the same troubie. The only daughter 
happily married, blossoming into womanhood, 
aud in a few years died, beloved and honored. He 
bad, and has, one son left. He was apparently 
his ast stay and support; but he bas no comfort 
in him. Through five, ten, fitteen, twenty, twenty- 
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five years of my personal observation he has 
maintained love, and gentleness, and fidelity, and 
earefulness for those children, suffering in every 
fiber of his nature. Is not that heroic? Is not 
that beautiful? That is longsuffering. 

‘*Gientleness, goodness, faith, meekness, self- 
control.” All these qualities are essentially beau- 
tiful in their nature. All men like them when 
they see them. Unless they are withheld from men 
by powerful restriction, you cannot keep those 
who have them from coming together. They 
naturally flow into each other. They harmonize 
one with another. 

So I say. mankind agree, first, that we are to 
obey all the laws of the spheres in which we are 
placed in this life; and, secondly, that obedience 
to these laws produces in us unity. Religion has 
in it the only kind of moral unity of which human 
nature is succeptible in this world. All seets are 
agreed so far as these points are concerned, 

What, then, is the reason of separations among 
men’ Iam happy to say that they aredyingont : 
but human nature isa rank and long-lived thing, 
and cannot easily be subdued. It is true that 
Christianity has done a vast deal for this world ; 
but Christian theology and the churches them- 
selves have been the most uphappy exponents 
possible of the Christian religion. The only 
sphere in which Christianity has worked out any 
considerable degree of beauty and strength has 
been the family. The family bas been the power 
of the church. The family is an institution in 
which the natural emotions have force, and in 
whieh they are sweetened and purified by Chris- 
tian faith. If it had not been for the household 
the chureh would long ago have been swept 
away, self-destroyed. Religion has not been 
beautiful except in the domestic sphere. Religiou 
in the churches has not for the most part been 
beautiful. 

In the first place, men have attempted to coerce 
unity by compelling every body to adopt a com- 
mon belief. Now, there are many reasons why 
you cannot bring men into a common unity of 
belief. Even in science, where the elements 
which require belief are simple, and are in many 
respects coercive, as in the higher forms of mathe- 
matics, you cannot secure perfect consentaneity. 
In chemistry, in natural philosophy, in geology. 
in physiology, in all realms like these, it is hard to 
approximate unity; and the moment you come 
to the realm of moral truth unity is absolutely 
inhpossible. 

Suppose, for instance, knowing nothing about 
optics, or the human eye, twenty men should 
gather together, and each should be asked to tell 
what be saw, looking op a landscape’ One man, 
being short-sighted, says, ‘‘I do not see anything 
but a haze.” That is put down. Another man 
says, see at a given distance certain things; 
but beyond that I see nothing.” That is put 
down. 

Another man is long-sighted, and he looks far 
away, and sees distant objects; but he does not 
see pear ones. Thatis put down. And when the 
variation in the seeing of the whole twenty men 
has been recorded, it is found that no two of them 
have seen alike. The cause of this variation in- 
heres in the organs of sight of these men. They 
could not help seeing as they did. The law which 
governed their seeing is as fixed as the law of 
gravity. 

And men differ in the action of their mental 
faculties as well as in the action of their bodily 
organs. They do not think alike. For instance, 
when it is said, ‘‘God is just,” they all agree to 
that statement ; but they do not mean the same 
thing by the term justice. Take aiman who has 
large self-esteem, and a rigorous conscience and 
little tolera'ion, and ask him what justice is, and 
he says, There is the law, I keep it.and you have 
got to keep it.”” The ideaof justice to him is exact 
obedience. Take his neighbor, who has a kind, 
sympathetic nature, and to him nothing is just 
which carries in it the element of suffering, and 
that is just which takes into consideration where 
men came from, what they are, and how they 
have been educated. ‘' No,” says the other man, 
‘the soul that sinneth, it shall die: damn it.” 
Here are two men looking at the quality of justice, 
one through ideas that spring from a hard, severe 
nature, and the other through ideas that spring 
from a generous, lenient nature ; and justice does 
not mean the same thing to them. When you 
come to analyze a man’s being, and throw his 
thoughts ona sensitive plate, and reproduce them, 
you find that to no two men is justice, or mercy, 
or love, or pity, the samething. Right and wrong 
mean differently as they are conceived by dif- 
ferent men with different organizations. 


That is not all. The difference in the emphasis 
which men put on things is as important as the 
difference which there is in their conception of 
them. Men are magnets morally. 

If you take a magnet and draw it through a 
bushel of sand it will not touch a particle of the 
feldspar, of the quartz, of the soil, or of the lime- 
stone that isin it; but if there is any iron in it it 
will catch every bit of it. 

Now, as I said, men are magnets; and they take 
such traths,as they naturally iocline to, and they 
reject such as they do not ineline to naturally. 
When an energetic, Petrine man, a man of thun- 
der, draws his magnet through it draws to itself 
those elements which are consonant with his na- 
ture. A Johannine man, who is full of sweetness 
and gentleness, when he puts in his magnet does 
not hear thunder, does not feel power, but is 
drawn to those elements which are congenial to 
his disposition. If a man has a legal mind, 
when his magnet goes through it brings out 
those elements which are in agreement with his 
peculiar temperament. All these elements are 
there, and each man interprets them by that 
which is in himself. 

This is not saying that some views are not bet- 
ter than others—they are; but the attempt to 
produce unity in intellectual beliefs has always 
failed, and will always fail, from organie and 
fundamental reasons, all popes, cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops and priests to the contrary not- 
withstanding. You cannot change that which 
Giod has made and stamped into and struck 
through every man’s mind.\ 

We can think near enough to come into a genns, 
out not near enough to come into a species. We 
can think near enough to come into contiguity 
and co-operation, but not near enough to come 
into unity of belief. A man hasaright to assert 
his individual liberty in thinking: but if you 
earry him out of that you make him an insincere 
man, a hypocrite and a combatant. Men do not 
agree because they caanot. 

Suppose one man should insist that another 
man should take that side of a question which he 
believes to be false? ‘ You must take it.” “I 
cannot.” ‘“* But you must.” “I cannot.” ‘* Well, 
you “IT cannorv.” “If you don’t you will 
be damned.” What would be thought of that? 
Yet it is sought to drive men to the acceptance of 
religious beliefs in that way. 

With this in mind, see in what a sphere men 
have attempted to produce unity. If there is one 
thing in which men are more ignorant than in any 
other, it is mental economy, or mental philoso- 
phy. Now, God is a Mind; and the knowledge of 
Giod isa knowledge of mental philosophy. Not 
only that, it is knowledge of a mental philosophy 
higher than that which relates to man. You do 
not know your own miod, and you do not know 
your neighbors’ minds. They are subtle and un- 
explored. We are beginning to bring scientific 
knowledge to bear on the human mind; bat it is 
acknowledged to be a terra ineognita—an un- 
known land: and when you come to bring 
it to bear upon an infinite Being, very dif- 
ferent from ourselves, existing from eternity to 
eternity, God over all, before whom men are help- 
less asachild before an arwy, how preposterous 
it is for men to say in regard to anv question re- 
lating to him, “‘If you do not believe so and so 
you shall be damned!" ‘Do you believe in the 
unity of God*" Do you believe in the 
Trinity ’” “Ido.” There is a battle right off be- 
tween the two parties. But how much do they 
know on those subjects’? I believe in the Trinity, 
not because I understand it, but because I find 
that it is n.ore easy to construe all the statements 
of the New Testament on the supposition of the 
Trinity than on any other supposition. Beyond 
that I do not know anything about it. A man 
says, ‘lama Unitarian.” I donot care whether 
you are a Unitarian or an orthodox believer. How 
do you live’ Your way of life, and not your doe- 
trinal belief, determines whether you are a Chris- 
tian or not. “‘Ah! then do you believe that 
doctrinal beliefs ntake no difference ?” it is asked. 
No: I do not believe that; I believe they do make 
a difference ; but hundreds of men are better than 
their doctrinal! beliefs, and hundreds of men are 
worse than their doctrinal beliefs. A man may 
be a good man and have a bad scheme, as we all 
know: and aman may be a bad man and have a 
good scheme, as we have too many instances to 
prove. I believe that some ways of thinking are 
much more likely to bring forth good fruit than 
others; but it is pot identity of intellectual beliefs 
that constitates the true ground of unity: and if 
you build the unity of the church on that you 
will build it on quicksand. 


But it seemns to me that men have attempted to 
build it on still more fallible grounds—namely, 
that of external authority. I admit that there is 
poetry in the idea of the unity of all Christians: 
I admit that there is something attractive in the 
thought of China, of Japan, of Tartary, of all the 
islands of the sea, of Europe, of Afriea, of Ameri- 
ca, of the whole population of the globe, agreeing 
to read a given chapter from the Bible and to pray 
at a certain hour every morning; I admit that the 
conception of all men thinking and feeling and 
acting alike the world over is not without beauty: 
but, after all, would these things be desirable ? 
Would you like to wake up in the morning and 
find the robins singing like sparrows, and the 
bluebirds singing like sparrows, and the larks 
singing like sparrows, and the crows singing like 
sparrows’ If the whole feathered tribe through- 
out the world were to sipg one song, would it be 
any sweeter than the melodious cacophany of a 


‘summer morning, each bird singing its own song ? 


And would it be pleasant for everybody to begin 
and read the first chapter of Genesis to-day, the 
second chapter of Genesis to-morrow, the third 
chapter of Genesis the next day, and soon? What 
then? Would men be any better for doing that 
than they would be if each read that passage 
which was adapted to his special want’ They 
would come nearer being machines, that is all. 

Many of us fail to take in the essential idea that 
men are built so large, that they are common- 
wealths of such substance and power that they 
can be diverse, and yet in the same great moral 
lines. Variety, power of variation, is the divine 
idea in this world. There can be unity only in 
generics, or in large spheres. Men may be so- 
cially united, and may work together harmoni- 
ously, but they cannot be united so as to think 
and act precisely alike. 

Unity in musie is not the identity of all the 
parts, but the harmony of each part with every 
other part, as in the Fifth Symphony of Beet- 
hoven, where it would seem as though a thousand 
sounds’ were coming from a thousand different 
quarters, and advancing all the way through so 
harmoniously that they constitute a grand whole 
which is infinitely more beautiful than any whistle 
playing an angel's tune, than any trumpet, than 
any single instrument, than any monotone or 
monochord. And it is diversity, not only in 
music, but in the experiences of ‘he human sonl, 
that gives immense power and breadth and rich- 
ness. So, if men are full of love, and joy, and 
peace, and long suffering, and gentleness, and 
goodness, and meekness. and self-control, let 
them alone. God has harnessed them inwardly, 
and do not you attempt to put your outside har- 
ness on them. 

When, therefore, it is said that there is an exact 
organism of the church, and that it has been 
handed down, with its officers, and days, and 
ordinances, and that every man is bound to ac- 
cept it and follow its dictates, I rebel against 
that ; but if a man says, ‘* This is the way in which 
I prefer to go.” he has aright to go in that way. 
If a man says, “I believe in the pope, in cardi- 
nals, in archbishops, in bishops, in priests, in 
rituals, in the whole procession of influences that 
emanate from Rome, and I think belief in these 
things is better for me than any other belief,” it 
is his liberty to believe in them: but if he says, 
“Unless you believe in them too you are no 
Christian,” there is where I revolt. 

I say to the Quaker, whose extreme simplicity 
and silence have in them elements of great beauty, 
‘*Your method is good enough for you so long as 
it answers the purposes of worship such as you 
need ; but you must not undertake to com pel me 
to sit till the spirit moves if I do not want to. 
Not that it is wrong to bold your ideas, but that 
itis wrong to hold them despotically.~ 

The Presbyterians say that elders were appoint- 
ed in the primitive church; but the primitive 
church is not the pattern for me. I do not go 
back to boyhood to find out what manhood 
should be; and when | want to know what the 
church of the present day should be I do not go 
back to the church of the olden time, when its 
members, and even Paul and Peter and the other 
apostles, sometimes quarreled like cats and dogs. 
If you look into the history of ‘he paseent church 
you will find that it was imperfect, tike every 
other beginning thing. The ehureh on earth to- 
day is a thousand degrees higher in pererptiou 
and inspiration than it was originally ; and I do 
not feel bound, because the Presbyterians ean 
show that there were elders in the early church, 
to admit that every church must be organized on 
the Presbyterian basis: but this | say: If you like 
sessions, and synods, and general assemblies, it is 
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your liberty to have them. You have not, how- 
ever, any business to impose them on any other 
person. It is the despotism of the organization 
that I find fault with. belheve ip the Presby- 
terian Church for the Presbyterians; | believe in 
the Episcopal Church for the Episcopalians; I 
helieve in the Congregational Church tor the Con- 
gregationalists ; | believe in the Methodist Church 
for the Methodists; 1 believe in the Quakers for 
Quakers; and | believe in Unitariaus tor Unitari- 
ans; but I do not think God has ever transmitted 
his authority to any man. orto any body of men. 
When 1 see a man who says that God bas given 
him the power io thunder, if I hear him thunder 
I will believe that God has delegated to him that 
power; but when men tell me that God has given 
them the power to shut and open, to seal and un- 
seal, to give and to take awav, and I look at them, 
and see that I can belt them with a three inch 
belt, and see bow unprolific they are, and see how 
they are but just sprouted, or are stanted like 
the trees oo Mount Washington, where no sum- 
mer comes, |] am ineredulous about their author- 
iy. When I see little nem, that have not one 
attribute of Deity, running about, spouting bere 
aud there, and declaring that Giod bas made them 
bis vicegerents, awd asking me te recognize their 
authority, I wili put a pismire on the throne and 
make hiw king first. Where God has delegated 
his power we shall not need any arguments to 
eouvinee us of it. Where God has given to wen 


_—the ability to wield the thunder of bis power, and 


t/ represent the radiance of his presence, will it 
not be so manifest that no manu can be in doubt in 
regard toit?’ And yet, wen of swall endowments, 
with a package of books on their shoulder, go 
about in life professing that they are sent of God 
to lay down ‘he jaw to their fellow-men, and call- 
ing upon everybody to recognize their authority ! 

I do not sav that denominations ought to be 
sweptaway. I donot care if there are as many 
denominvations as there are families. There is po 
harm in having the Methodist church, the Presby 
terian eburch, the Congregational church, the 
Episcopal church, or any of the twenty or thirty 
different sects. Each of them hasa right to exist, 
anda right to its own ways of thinking, and to 
its own mwodes of administration, just as every 
family bas a right to its own method of house- 
keeping. One family keeps house in one way, and 
another iv another way; and whatever may be 
the way in which a man keeps house, if be is 
healthy, and his wife is healthy, and his children 
are healthy, and his servants are healtny, it is 
good enongiu for him. But it Ido not like thar 
way of housekeeping | have a right to adopt 
some other way: andif it produces the same re 
sults it is as good for me as his way is for him. 
And iu religious housekeeping there may property 
be as many forms as meo of different organiza- 
tions and tewperaments find to be useful. But it 
is not for any man to take his form, and say, 
has authorized me to teach this, aud you 
are bound to accept it.” That is where ap arro- 
gant coosciepce comes in: and that is dawnahble 
anywhere ana everywhere, in high places or in 
low. 

it has been sought, then, to bring men together 
by external ordinances aud goveruments; but 
never will they be brought together in auy such 
way. Human natare is inexpugnable on that 
ground. Well, on what ground can you briug 
men together’ On the ground of goodness and 
loveliness, which is the ground of true religion. 
You cannot bring to me a Jew who is large- 
hearted, sympathetic, considerate of men, just 
and true, that law not drawn to him. I cali oun 
a Christian. “Bat.” says he, “I reject your 
Christ.” “Yes,” I say, you reject him in name, 
but you accept bimin spirit. Lou are following 
that which bis pame implies. ‘Lou are bis, be- 
cause you wavifest the disposition which he 
-ought to develop in men.” Whar’ he came for 
was not to establish a sect of a particular pattern, 
but to unfold human nature from the foundation 
upward: and where that is done, whether it is 
dope by ove sect or another, it is Christ like ; and 
even where it is done by a sect that does not own 
Christ it is Christ-like. 

Show me a man who is a Unitarian, and who 
has the essential spirit of God in his nature, and 
he ismy brother. Show mea man in a heatben 
nation who, with ali the knowledge he is suscepti- 
dle of, and with all the means at bis command, is 
pre-sing his way through the murky clouds of 
upvipstracted ignorance toward the great central 
Power, and he is my brother. God bas taught 
me through the lips of the apostie Peter that he 
“is DO respecter of persons.” So, woen | wish to 
ascertain whether aman 18 a Christian or not, I 
do not ask whether he was born in Arabia, or in 
the United States, or even in Boston, but whether 
he is acting up to bis highest light according to 
ine best of his ability. 

If all these things be true there are certain in- 
ferences which are of impurtance. 

First, l remark that quarrels awong Christians 
are crimes against buman nature. Wars between 
sects, however much you may smother them 
down, are crimes against buwan nature. Arro- 
gauee, injustice and want of charity are crimes 
against bumwan natare. The only religion in the 
world is vot a religion of the book, fur the book 
is nothing but paver audtype. Religion is a liv- 
ing quality: and there is no place for it except in 
the human heart; and he who represen « it as 
anything else commis a crime against humen na- 
ture. The only ~~ in this world is a gospel 
which somebody is living: and for one who pre- 
rents the gospel to men to present it in such a 
wes that they think it is a siarliog, jealous, envy- 
ing, bateful thing, is a crime against buwan 


nature. It is poisoning the bread of life. It is 


throwing death inthe way of life. Itisconverting 
the leaves of the tree of life which were for the bheal- 
ing of the nations into leaves for their destruction. 
I say that sects are allowable, and ought to bave 
liberty; but whenever any sect puts itself in the 
attitude of a figh'er, and is the source of malig- 
niiv, and contentions, and envyings, apd jeal- 
ousies, it is guilty of more erime than if it bad 
burned the houses or destroyed the property ot 
mankiod. And there is where men’s indignation 
should come down. 

Secondly, the infidelity of avowed Christians is 
aureat deal more dangerous to the.church than 
all the other infidelity that prevails throughout 
the world. There are a great many men who are 
afraid of German infidelity and laxitv. Ob, that 
they themselves were ‘lax a little! They put on 
the belt of orthodoxy, and they drew it up till 
they were so smal! tbat they could hardly breathe. 
They drew it up again till they were smaller yet. 
They drew it up again till their ribs cracked. 
They drew i! up again till they were no bigger at 
the waist than a wasp, and small at the head, and 
sharp at the ‘ail; and then they called themselves 
“orthodox people.” Aod what travesty, what 
a hideous burlesque, upon true religion is the so- 
called religion ofsuch men! Itisas much more dan- 
gerous than common, open infidelity as insidious 
poison is more dangerous than over-eating. ‘Tirere 
are thousands of men with whom I amin relations 
of svmpathy who are so afraid of neology and otf 
science that they do not know what todo. They 
think the Goths and Vandals are upon us in the 
shape of Huxiey and Spencerand Tyndall. These 
men are ip the bands of God, and, though they 
know it pot, they are evangelizers, Johu the Kap 
tists, clearing the path for the Messiah whwu 1s 
bringing in a mere glorious development of the 
nature of God to men: and yet thousands of per- 
sons are up in arms avainst them. But what are 
the lives of these men’ Wha’ are their habits’ 
Wha’! are their dispositions’ Will they not com- 
pare favorably with the lives and habtis and dis- 
positions of those who arrogate to themselves the 
term “orthodoxy,” and vet are hard, cruel, cen 
sorious, uncharitable, bitter? Men who secrete 
bitteruess are not Christs: and yet how wmwany, 
many, many there are who doit! Now, am not 
afrnid that anything will destroy religion. God 
madegthe world, and be rules it, aud be will not 
allow religion to die out. And it will retoaio un- 
changed. This relgious institution or that philo- 
sopbical statement of truth may be changed ; but 
religion will not be changed unlesa buman nature 
or changes. 

* But.” it is said, “how many things are going 
to be destroved before it comes to be universally 
recogzuized !" Yes, when the farmer takes his 
piow, and goes into the pasture that is turf- 
bound, and that for ten years bas borne nothing 
but weeds, and turns over the surface, all the 
erickets, and grasshoppers, apd sorrel, and woss, 
sav, *’ Whata waste thereis here! How things are 
being buried out of sight!” Well, they ougut to 
have been buried out of sight long ago. Aud 
in theology there are lots of things that ought to 
be buried out of sight. There are absurd doc- 
tripes, preposterous customs, harmful supers: 
tions, erroneous systems, that men will not cor- 
rect, vor suffer us to correct; and nothing but an 
irruption that sweeps things away will bring them 
to religion. 

remark once more that honorable lives and 
holy dispositions are the best preachers of the 
gospel. 1 preach the gospel only so far as I exem- 
plity it. No wanisa preacher of the gospel who 
has not the gospel in him. A wan that is dead 
or cold cannot preach the gospel. For words are 
not the gospel. The gospel isiife: and a wan isa 
preacher of the gospel only to the extent to which 
he tlhustrates it ip his life, and in the methods by 
which he dispenses it. He who pities men, and 
weeps over them as Christ wept over Jerusalem, 
and loves them, not only while they are wood but 
when they are bad, and eveu when they are his 
enemies, and suffers for them, isa preacher of the 
gospel; but the proud, seltish, unbending, authori- 
tative, unfeeling man is Lot a preacher of the 
gospel. The gospel is not in bim. 

One word more. Humble Christians are preach- 
ing the gospel a great deal wore than they have 
auy idea of. 

A friend that I[ traveled with told me that his 
mother, a very godly woman, living on a prairie 
in Wisconsin, ten wiles from apy peighbor's house, 
said, ‘Who knows how wany persons may he 
lost in the night on this prairie for the want of « 
lizht to guide them?” and that set a candle in the 
window, and always kept it there after dark, as a 
beacon for any benighted wanderers who might 
chance that way. But what if some one bad said 
to her, *‘ What good ts that little bit of a dip set 
in the window going to dot” It was gomy to 
shine out three or four or five miles ; and, sure 
enough, one stormy night when the snow was 

itiless and pelting, there came to her door « 
awily that bad aimost perished with cold, aud 
that said to ber, “If it had not been tor tte 
glimmer ot the light im your window we ever 
should have seen the moruimg.” Thus she bad 
her pavmeur, 

A little light of Christian example in lowly con 
ditions of life will guide wany and wany « soul to 
rigbteouspess and immortality, Sach avn examp-:e 
is more powerful for good than eloquence or yreat 
sounding deeds Whoever thro-s about his 
enaracter such associations as ty elothe it with a 
garment of beauty, so that everybody fees tiaut 
he is pure and good aud true, enpobles human 
life. Sorrows are bard to bear: and let one bear 
sorrows in such a way that every body says, * That 


- 


is heroic,” and there is invaluable treasure in the 
moral impression which goes forth from him. Are 
you abused, ridiculed, stung to the quick, made 
as the offscouringof the earth ? and can youstand 
patiently and sweetly, and pray for those who de- 
spitefully use you aud persecute you? and can 
you wash their very feet ’ Then by the Christian 
spirit whieh vou exhbinit you are preaching the 
gospel to those around about you as you could do 
it in no other way. There is something in hu- 
wility and weekuess which is so reverend and 
divine that when men see it it is a sermon that 
they never forget. It stimulates these qualities in 
them, and influences them to the end of their 
lives, 

Some are in the poorhouse, some are on the 
farm, some are in the shop, some are in the store, 
some are in professional life: and every one lives 
before God and before the community in which 
he dwells; and patience, and yentieness and 
fidelity, and disinterestedness, and long-suffering, 
though they may seem to be acting iu a small 
sphere, and to have no voice, shine like a candle 
in a window, wide abroad throughout the world. 
Avd if you are a faithful Christian you are, by 
(iod'’s help, raising the whole moral tone of the 
world as you rise. 

Reefs, coral islands, were built by little insects, 
a single one of which was not balf so big as a pin. 
Each formed his little cell and died, and others 
formed theirs and died ; and gradually the struct- 
ure Was made on which soil came, and palm trees 
vrew, and life in its bigber phases was developed. 
And so in the most obscure places you cau live in 
such eommunion with God, in such sympathy 
with men, and in such gentleness avd nobleness 
of soul, that you sball be laying the foundations 
of that kingdom which shall be established when 
the new heavens aud the new earth shall come jn 
woich dwetl righteousness. 


PERSONAL. 


~The late James Lick’s physician, Dr. T. Goodwin, 
has sued the estate for 87,000 for medical services. 

—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher will resume his pulpit 
in Plymouth Church on the first Sunday in October. 

—Sitting Bull and Charles Jacobs are not one and 
the same man, and, he is not on the war path at 
present. 

— Three colored companies in Augusta, Ga., paraded 
lately in honor of Lieut. T. O. Flipper, and were re- 
viewed by him. ? 

—William Black bas called the Frog Pond a lake. 
How does the Bostonian feel now who called Loch 
Vennachar a frog pond? 

—Dr. W.G. Schauffler and his wife, who have been 
living the past two years with their son in Moravia, 
are soon expected in New York 

—Rev. Thomas J. Mooney, pastor of the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Bridget in New York since 
Ist, died Sept. 15 from injuries received ‘by a fall fram 
a carriage. 

—Rev. Benjamin Schneider, who for 42 years has 
been a missionary of the American Board in Turkey, 
died at the City Hospital, Boston, recently. He was 
a native of Pennsylvania. 

—In view of the various accounts circulating about 
the origin of Osman Pasha, the Turkish Legation has 
the honor to inform the press that the Marshal of 
that name was born in Asia Minor of Mussulman 
parents. 

—It is now understood that Mr. Moody intends to 
spend the fall and winter among the sinaller towns 
and cities of New England. He preached last Sunday 
at Amherst College, where the students were looking 
eagerly for his coming. 

—Levi Coffin, well known in ante bellum days as 
President of the * Underground Railroad,” always a 
prominent anti-slavery man, died at his residence in 
Avondale, near Cincinnati, Sept. 16. His age was 
about seventy-live years. 

—Arich lawyer of Newton, Northumberland, who 
died a tew days since at Newcastie, is said to have be- 
queathed upwards of £200,000 for the endowment of a 
bishopric tor the county of Northumberland; but 
some reports set the amount of the legacy at a lower 
figure. 

—The Governor of St. Helena has received the gold 
and silver medals to be presented as testimonials trom 
the public of Mauritius to the officers and crew of the 
New Bedford whaleship Young Phoeuix in recogni- 
tion of their services to the survivors of the crew of 
the British ship Strathmore. They will be presented 
on the return to St. Helena of the Young Phoenix. 

yrus RK. Teed, of Moravia, Cayuga Cvo., N.Y., sends 
out an announcement of a “Free Platform Conven- 
tion” to be held in Moravia Oct. 12-19 prox. He 
invites all who wish to enter the lists against Chri-- 
tianity to bring forward their arguments. He pur- 
poses defending the cause of Christ against all comers, 
and challenges all who are opposed to his reign ou 
earth. The proceedings will be fully reported and 
published. 

—The Rev. M. Angelo Dougherty of the Stoughton 
St. Baptist Church, Boston, has resigned his cherge in 
consequence of a change in his ecclesiastical views 
which leads him to go over to the Congregationalists. 
He sends us a circular letter setting forth his reasons 
for making the change. His resignation is couched 
in the most friendly and respectful terms and is seut 
in mainly because of a conviction that in the Congre- 
gational body he will breathe @ freer atmosphere. 
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Financial. 


Monday, Sept. 10, to saturday, 
Sept. 15. 
Financial Quotations Ceola.- 


Sept. Sept. Pept. 1b. 


Glieverameut Boud-«.— 
(‘These Gwures indicate the highest nominal rete« 


Fives, isl. f........ Oi 

45. registered, i907. . 

Ourrency sires. 125% 

Bids tor State Bends. 

Alabama "S)..... Wi ON. 46, 1877 
Ju N.Y. 08. — 
N.Y. fe. 09.C, 1987... — 
du 8a, A. &C. a = 0. G.L. — 
| QW N.Y. G.L.. 

ATS. tunded. N.V. te. G.L. 

do ts N.Y. 56.G.L. 1874... — 
de> 7a, oO. & K.. 5% NLC, 

is, — NANAK... Go 

pnecticut — N.C 45 

Ws N.C. do of. ALU 

i» Ts new oonds. “und. act. ™..... 
do ind’sed. 106 de 
Indiana 5*...... coco N.C. 7% 
te, 77... = N.C... Clase il... 

ith, Wartomn....... Wis 40 do = 

hentucky*s... .. — Ga, 105 

ly tie ....... de 

ia, 52 Rhode isiand ts.... 107 
do N.7.00.... & South Ca*ouns 42 
10 try. 52 ao © 
a0 LB 52 de Aor. 
do 2 do Act, 32 
ado Ss. do Lc... 
do . = 10 LC. 
do is. consol a. a0 78 Of 

Mich. 7%. 7y..... jo Noun-fund.o. 

= 110 10 68, DeW....... tik 

"TH - a0 new ser... — 
90 t@. ‘77..... wi Ve. @. ul@ ... ...... 

uv tds, due a0 fn. b.. w 

\eviam U. a — 40 #X. mat, coup 62h 

tl. due — 10 

Kee. B’¥ w.. U. of Co. 124, 

N.V.C. 8°" Loan.... — d0 emall b. .. 

N.Y » = temis....... Tid 


Feretga Exchauge.— 


Whotesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending September 15, 


ortme bangers 


Mutter.—Keceipte for the week were 
packaves. Exports 19.001 packages. This market is 
sieady, but lacks life und activity. Butter ts ar- 
riving tree y. and there is a tendency to an ac- 
cumulation of stock of all graces except choice 
state and half firkintuds. Sellers. however, 
are firm i their views, and the market closes 
with last week's prices well sustained. Sales have 
been made of finest creamery make, 2. 20, and We.; 
tine high flavered half-firkin tubs and 
prime state firkins and Welsh tubs In 
Western the sales have been made musty 
for export at iItewWe. We qu>te: Fine fresh 
creamery make, 2@Wc.; fine fall private dairy 
fair te good fall butter, Mets; early 
summer make butter, xe: fresh Western mill 
butter, common packing butter, 

Cheese. — Keceitpts for the week were 74.78 
Exports boxes. Guild An- 
‘ther advance in price. Getting things up hieh 
enocugh,. and if the foundation for it gets shaky 
the market will by and by tumble about our ears. 
The method of this madness is tv run prices up in 
toe cheese districts and then get New York to ful- 
low suit, and then on the strenath of the advance 
here to hoist the English market. All's well that 
enos well. If the fall's che eve can be cat up at high 
prices—good enough; but the English make is a 
gvod crop, and if we are only putting up prices 
for Engiishmen to market their own stuck on 
while we held out of consumption at hizh prices, 
then there ought to be some very strong rea- 
con fur it Visible and apparent and tnuwn and 
read of alimen. However the lookout at the 
mast head doesn’t report any such and the mar- 
ket is only bobbing arcund and gete ite motion 
more from the grvuund-swell of last year’s buai- 
ness than any present tavoriog gaies. We quote: 
Fine factory, kc. fair to good, Meise; partly 
skimmed, tke 

Kags sell slowly at 

Dressed Poultry and Game.—Chickens, 4@ 
fowr, turkeys, Maléc.; ducks, Me 
léc. Partridges, per pair. T5ce#! 00; grouse, per 
pair, O@s0c. 

Heesawak, pure, 

Beans.— Mediums, crop per bush... #226 
$2.40; marrows, croup per bush., #2 


Dried Agppler.—At the moment there ts no de- 
mand whatever for oid cute. and to realize sales 
must be made at esc. There is some new south- 
ern arriving, with of quarters at and 
bright sliced. 


E R CENT. NET. 
Kansas, Missourt and lowa Improved 
Farm Firat Mortgage upon Bonds guar- 
anteed. We guarantee, as an 
nefhird 


that we ican not to exceed 

the actual valine. In over six years’ business 
never lostadelliar; never delayed day on tnter- 
eset ofr principal: oo invest through us ever dit 
or ever will getan acre of land. rc fier 
jars and references. J. HB. WATK 
CO... LAWHENCE. RAN. cr Hk SRY 
Manager, Broadway. New 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and Broad 
CORNER SOUTH NEW 
Sell Butter, Cheese, Baas. etc. 


on Commin- 


sten. Make cash advance~ upon same, and send 
returns 46 Bold. Mork w ods and address 
letters. DAVID W. & 


NEW Vouk 
AiO are Saiesmen for the “ 
Voantain and other cree mere 


THE NORTH-EASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBUKO, VT. 


This New Fogland Association t*sues policies 
limited to and $2.00 only. It has regular 
charter, with pait-up ca vital of aro inal- 
vidual ‘tability of stockholders. The plan ts that 
of mutual contribution, in -ma'l advance pay- 
ments, enabling any laboring Man «fr Mechanic te 
carry has ne object. underany 
circumstances, in falling; nothing t gain by tapees 
~—its members paying f r their losuranece as 
and keeping the reserves” in their own p 


els. 

This safe and re'iable insurance is furnishe! at 
actual cost, which for the past three years «f 
‘te extetence has been ters than half that of old- 
ylan. huth-rate, reserve comounies. 


The average annual cost thus fur—excluding 


small admission fee which t# fur life—ftor $1.00 
pulictes bas been as follows: 
123 


The annual cost decreases with the increase «of 
the membership. The age-limit now is is tu © 
years. 

For further tnformation and terms on applica- 
tins mede direct to the Home Office, address the 
secretary. 

Ex-tiov. F. HOLBROOK, Pres. 
JAS. DALTON, Sec’ ve 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar 


Capital Paid in Casb.... . $500,000 
HReserves tor all Liabilities, 

inctading Keinsurauce ...... 


Total Awsets, Jan. let, 57)... 81,642,882 59 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 


. “UANK. Seerefary. 


643.489 45 


PAINTS 


Paints are ip every reepect strictly first- 


These 
class, and second t+ ov others in the market to 
purity. mrehness, and permanency of color, beauty 
of finish, and Ourability. They are crepured ready 
forthe brush io twelve newest shades and stand- 
ard colers, suitable for the tasteful dec ration of 
ull classes of ODuildings, inside and out, and forall 
purposes where a perfect protective c ating is re- 
quired, 

(owing to the wonderful covering properties of 
these Paints, the farmer, merchant, and manufac- 
turer can, by their use. preserve and beautify their 
buridings, fences, or other wood and iron w: rk, at 
from one half to two-thiras of the usual cost of 
— rendy mixed paints, or white ‘ead and iina- 
acer 

THE ASBESTOS PAINTS contain no wa- 
ter, ulkah. or other useless or deletertuuse ingre- 
dients, such 48 are used in nearly all the liquid or 
so chemicai paints, and ure guaranteed to be 
the moat — — in the world fur outside work. 
Send tor samt 

ASB PAINT. for tin and 
shingle ruc fa, tron agricultural implements, 
fences cut- buildings, 

A*BESTOS PAINT, 
per gavion, white or light tints; for the protection 
of Factories, Bridges, Boiler Rooms, and other 
weweden structures in dunger «f ignition from 
sparks, cinders, or flames,and alse for preserving 
the class of Outbuildings, Fences, &c., which are 
usually teft unpainted. 

oofing, ™heathing, Steam Pipe and Boill- 
er Co overiogs, Steom Packing, &c. 

Al these materials are prepared ready for use, in 
neat and compact form, are suitable for al! climates, 
ind can be easily applied byanyone. Laberal induce- 
ments to General Merchants. Dealers. and Larye Con- 
summers. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLU CATA- 
LOGUES, PKICE-LISTS, 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
S7 Maiden Lane, New York. 
PHILADELPHI'S BRANCH, 48 Arehb st. 


DOWNIE, TRAINER & CU., Boston. 
alms H. WILSON Baltimere. 
for W. EMP =TED & CO.,Cvlambus, Ohio. 
J. KIKK WOOD, Chicago. 


A. PARKER CO. , New Orleans. 


ule by | F M. M. BUCK & CO., St. Louis, 
THOMPSON & 


N, sap Prancisen. 


The Latest Fashion in Hair. Price 8'0 and up- 
werde. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. HeLMEnR’s 
HUMAN Howes, 16 Kast loth N. Y. 


FISK & HATCH, 
‘ BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


GOVEUNMENT BONDS bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Geld, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
veatment Orders Miscelianeous Stocks 
and Bonds. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases. 
Printing oe Biecas fcr Evaravers. 
Pattern re for Machinists. 
VANDER BURGH, WELLS & CO. 

Fulton and Dutch =te.. New w 


1. T. ANTHONY & 50) Broadway. N. Y.. 
opposite Metrupolitan. Stereoscopes and Views. 

Chromos sad Frames. Albums, 


s of ‘elebrities, Photographic Trans- 
paren Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 
A Gret premium at Vienna & phia. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANT & STRATTON” 
USINESs CULLEGE., 

Hite 446 KT STREET, opposite City Hall, 
is the only institution tm this city devoted exciu- 
sively t Business The present prosper- 
ity of this e lege is due te the tmoroved course of 
stuovand thorough dise'p'ine introduced by the 
present proprietor, Whose experience in the ccunt- 
inu-house and store, and for several years as co- 
partner and comanager of Packard's Bryant & 
“tratton College, of New York City. bas assisted 
him tn understandica@ and supplying the wants of 
tho se prepariog for business. 

Instructi n given only by persons of experience 
in business and teaching. 

“tudents can enteratany time. Itis preferable 
thet the student sheuld have a few days’ experi- 
ener to the collewe before making u permanent en- 

REOPENS SEPTEMBER |. 

Call or seod for eireutlar. 

C CLAGHORN, 
Secretary. 


I’rinetpal. 


MOLLESITAL S 


COLLECE OF MUSIC, 


» Court st. over Smith & Bunee’s music rooms. 
Instruction wives o om all branches of music. A 
therough foundation lad for beginners. style and 
finish wiven adv 
MOL: ESHAUC ER, Director. 
E. GRABS, Sec 


J. R. OTTMAN, 
Confectioner and Baker. 


FRUIT CAKE, Ornamental and Plain. 

FANCY CAKE, twenty varieties. 

MACAROON, NAUGAT, and COCOANUT PYR- 
AMILDs. 

BONED TURKEY, *ALADs, JELLIES, CREAMS 
and IC 

LOANS of SILVER, CHINA, LINEN, and GLASS. 

COLOKED or FRENCH WAITERS. 


4 19 FU TON newer Jay. Breekiyu. 


SCRAP PICTURES, 


For Ornamenting Serenp Beeks, Japanese 
Jars. Umbretla Stan: an! ui! manner of 
Fancy Articles, Price from 5 cents to tb cents 
persneet. Novel and beautiful designs by maii. 
Save Wt 0 per cent. by ordering trom 


O-CAK W. VOUNG, 
Feurth Brooklye, E.D.. 


STRIVE and THRIVE! 


We furnish free by mail WO cards, 100 envelopes, 
100 bill-headings, 10) note-headings, printed first- 
class, adapted t: your bustness, for 100 of 
either for We. Send Se. stamp for price-list and 
sumples of printing. MARTIN & BENNEIT, iso 
Mu ntague Brooklyn, 


Brooklyn 99 Cent Store. 


497 & 499 Fulton St., cor. Bridge, Brooklyn. 


House Furnishing Goods, Wal!) Bracke « 
Bohemian Vases, Jewe'ry and Seasonabile Novel- 
ties |: large variety. 


JAMES E. KAMSEY & CO., Proprs. 


ESTABLISHED i839. 
B. STEWART. L. V. D. HARDENBERGII. 


C:-RPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS.| 


2 CARPETS 


Axminsters, $2.00 to $3 50. 
Moquettes, 2.00 to 3.50. 
Weltons, 2.00 to 3.25. 
Velvets, 1.50 to 2.50. 
Body Brussels, 1.50 to 2.00. 
Tapestry Brussels, 1.00 to 1.25. 


TUREEF-PLYS, INGRAINS, OIL CLOTHS, LIN- 
OLEUM®’. MATIINGS, RUGS. MATS, &e. 


WINDOW White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO.. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 
249 Ceuce d Street, between Fulten 

Washbingtou Sireets, Brooklyn, 

Fumily helo of all We oromise 
perfecti Dut try tu seleei good wemen for du. 


Mestic service with ut rewero te pation alty or 
religion. N.B.— Wet Nurses <upplied. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China aud tilne« 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A "ne 
sortment of Clecks. snc Flegant 
Fancy Goede of our importation 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn. N.Y 


1386 «tate Street. hicage. 


aud 


ing Se 
Prnts Cards, Enveloves, &c., 
equal to apy press. Larger sizes 
for large work. Do your own print- 
ing and advertiang and sare rane y. 


Excelient spare buur amusement 
for old or young. Of tt can be 


made muney Dusigess any- 
where. Send stamp for large Catalogue to 
KELSEY & CO., Mfrs., Meriden. Conn 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS f 
The Coming Book. 


Who has not heard of the" BURLINGTON” 


“HAWKEYE HUMORIST’’? 


His New Book is ready and ia overwheimingly ric: 
and racy. Itis verfectiv irresistibie. Agents car 
secure territory by prompt sonication. Addre-« 
American Publishing Cu.. Dartford, Ct.. or Cian, ©. 


AGENT'S profits per weed. Will prove 
$ it or forfeit $500. New articles, just 
patented. Samoles sent free to a! 
Address, W. H. CHIDESTER, 215 Fulton St., N. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For our ILLUSTRATED STORY PAPER, 


“NEW WORLD,” 
containing the cream of the latest English perioc - 
icals. 50 Cents per year. 33 ver cent to 
augeuts, send for Sample Copy tree. 

E. J. DICKINSON & CO., 
164 (ireenuwich St.. N. VY. City. 


w ar Meals and Diplomas Awarde 


BOLMAN'S “PICTORIAL BIBLES 


2000 Addre«s for new 
A. Jd. HOLMAN & CO,, ANCH | Phil Phi! 


The Little Wonder. 


The most complrcte,. perfect. and useful hense 
held existence, A tack-hammer, *crew 
driver, can-Opener, rut-.cracker, cas-piiers, pine! 
ers and stovepipe-crimper combined itn one neat 
und practical implement The pi,»e-crimper alon: 
is Worth ten times the orice of the whole. With it 
one can put together the werst of pipes with per- 
fect ease in almost no time. Every family in 
America want««neof these tools, and I want Li! 
agents to take the money forthem. sample and 
full particulars by ma:l. postpaid, for 2 cents. 

M. LININGTON. Manutacturer, 
_ 49 Jackson St., C hicago. 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 

Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 

¥ PRINTER and complete 
y mail, for $1, printe 1 line; 

3 lines; lines. DIAMOND 
PRE Ss and complete ore sl de 


Do Your Qwn Printing 


NO EXPENSE. cxcept for ink and paper, after 
procuring GOL DING'S OFFICIAL PRBSS and 
outfz for printing Cards, 


am IUustrated Cat 


$51 $20 per day at home. Sampies worth # 
0 tree. STLN SON & Co.. Portland, Me 
TEAS. Prices—Larvest C mpany in America— 
stuple article pleasesevery body —Trade 
continu continu: ly increasing—Agents wanted every- 
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The Household. 


ADUETERATING FOOD. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BEeEcHER. 


= EW will deny that home-made food is by far the 

best and most palatable. Aside from that, 
the infamous practice of adulteratinpg many ar- 
ticles of food is sufficient reason why every good 
housekeeper should see that not only solid food 
but fancy dishes, as far as possible, are prepared 
under ber careful supervision or by her own hand. 
The increase of fraudulent practices furnishes 
additional reasons, if any are needed, for urging 
mothers to give their daughters a thoroughly 
practical bome education, and assist them to form 
correct judgments in their selection of materials, 
as well as to give them sufficient chemical knowl- 
edge to detect the frauds now so frequently 
palmed off on ignorant and unsuspecting cus- 
tomers. It is in a great degree the iguorance of a 
large portion of housekeepers that tempts the 
dealers to such dishonesty. 

We alluded to this injustice last week, hoping 
to arouse some wistresses of families to a proper 
realization of the danger to health, as well as 
comfort, that must spring from the use of these 
deleterious combinations. Some little idea of the 
importance and necessity of these suggestions tan 
be gathered from some examples; there is not 
space for many. But a few hints should suffice to 
make housekeepers think earnestly about these 
things, and that once done there is little fear but 
they will follow it up by thorough investigation. 

Flour is less frequently adulterated by foreign 
substances than many other articles of food, not 
on account of the immaculate honesty of those 
who sell it or prepare it, but because plaster of 
Paris, sawdust bleached and carefully ground, 
and some other substances that can be success- 
tully mixed with flour, would cost so much to buy 
and properly prepare that the pure unadulterated 
wheat would bring larger profits in the end. 

But the best grades of flour are often mingled 
with a cheaper aud far inferior quality and sold 
for the best brands. : 

Good flour should be of a creamy white—never 
a bluish white—and when pressed in the hand 
will not only remain in a lump, but retain the im- 
press of the fingers, and even the graining of the 
skin. The preseuce of any mineral adulteration 
in meal or flour may be easily detected by puiting 
a small quantity of the flour in a glass tube with 
chigroform. The mineral adulterations will col- 
lect and settle at the bottom, and the flour float 
on the liquid. 

Coffee can be tested easily by putting a spoon- 
ful of coffee gentiy on the top of water in a glass. 
If pure the coffee will not sink for some minutes, 
and will scarcely color the water, but if chicory is 
mixed with it, it wiil sink to the bottom at once, 
rapidly absorbing the water, and, as it sinks, give 
a dark reddish tinge to the water. 

If burnt sugar, which is the basis of the so-called 
coffee essence or extract, is in the coffee, it will 
slightly discolor the water in a minute or two. 

To test tea intusea little sulphureted hydrogen 
gas into some water, then put teaintoit. If the 
tea is impure, or mixed with foreign substances, 
the water will become black. If the tea has been 
dried in copper an infusion of this tea dropped 
into a little spirits of ammonia or hartshorn will 
turn blue. 

To test milk dilute the milk with clear water, 
and if any chalk has been added it will settle to 
the bottom in a few hours. Drop any acid, vin- 
egar, lemon, etc., on to this sediment, and if it is 
chalk, it will effervesce. But the most frequent 
adulteration of milk is by watering it. As water 
costs nothing those guilty of this fraud consider 
‘all they add to the milk clear gain. Buy a 
glass tube marked with a scale of one hundred 
parts, fill it with milk, and let it stand a day or 
two. If the milk is pure or has not been watered 
the cream will ascend to the top of the tube, and 
occupy from eleven to fourteen of those divisions, 
according to the natural richness of the milk. 

Cayenne pepper is often wixed with mustard 
seed or salt, as they are cheaper than the pepper, 
and though not agreeable they do not injure the 
health; but brick dust and red lead are sometimes 
put with the pepper and are very injurious. We 
are not able to tell bow this can be tested, but 
any chemist or druggist will be able to analyze it. 

“Sugar is more largely adulterated than aimost 
any article of food. Starch and arrowroot, also, 
bave much foreign matter mingled with them, 
and almost all ground spices. But these can be 


better and more thoroughly tested by a chemist 
or apothecary than in any other way. 

We are anxious to see this system of adultera- 
tion thoroughly examined and exposed. It is 
a matter that concerns everyone, but what is 
everybody's business is usually neglected. It is 
an evil that should be recognized by the law, and 
those concerned in it severely punished ; but until 
some strong steps are taken, having legal endorse- 
ments, our housekeepers should be capable of 
protecting themsel#es. Let them test such prod- 
uce or articles as they must purchase, or, if not 
capable of that, they should have them tested by 
honest, competent chemists, and understand 
wherein they are adulterated. This demonstrat- 
ed, they should refuse to deal with those who 
practice such injustice. It is an evil that is in- 
creasing rapidly and demands prompt and ener- 
getic handling. 


RECEIPTS. 
TO REMOVE MILDEW. 

Wet the spot in lemon juice, then spread over it 
soft soap and chalk mixed together, and spread where 
the hottest rays of the sun will beat upon it for half 
an hour. If not entirely removed repeat the same. 

Or, wet in clear lemon juice and lay im the sun ; or, 
soak for an hour or two and then spread in the sun. 

Or, mix soft soap, powdered starch and half as much 
salt together, and moisten quite freely with lemon 
juice. Spread this on both sides of the spots and 
spread in the sun. As soon as dried wet the spots 
again with the same mixture, lay in the sun, and re- 
peat the operation till the spots disappear. If newly 
spotted once wetting will be sufficient. 

Or, wet the spots in chloride of lime just dissolved 
in water, aud spread in the sun only a few minutes, 
then rinse. Repeatif the mildew is not all removed; 
but do not let this preparation remain but a few muin- 
utes ata time before rinsing, even if the process has 
to be repeated several times, as chloride of lime will 
injure the cloth if left on long. 

We think these receipts have been given before, 
but by request repeat them. 

MRS, C.’8 EXCELLENT CUCUMBER PICKLES. 

Make a brine strong enough to bear up an egg; and 
pour boiling hot over six hundred small cucum- 
bers and four green peppers. Let them stand twenty- 
four hours, then take them out, wiping each one. 
Heat sufficient vinegar, boiling hot, to cover them, and 
pour over. Let them stand in this vinegar twenty- 
four hours, then pour off. Prepare fresh vinegar into 
which put the following ingredients: One ounce 
each of whole cloves, cinnamon and allspice, two 
quarts of brown sugar, half a pint of white mustard 
seed, four tablespoonufuls of celery seed, and a piece 
of alum the size of an egg. Heat this sealding hot 
and pour over the cucumbers. Cover closely and set 
away for a few days when they will be fit for use. 


PICKLED PEPPERS. 


Select large green peppers (those called sweet pep- 
pers are the best); cut asmall slit on one ride, taking 
care not to cut off any part; take out all the seeds 
very carefully, that the outside may not be,broken or 
marred. Soak these peppers in salt and water six 
days, changing the brine two or three times, else the 
peppers will be too flery, and adding fresh brine each 
time. Chop onions, red cabbage, tomatoes, small cu- 
cumbers, green grapes, beans, okra, a few slices of 
carrots, some green corn cut from the cob, some 
horse-radish, whole mustard-seed, celery-seed, a little 
curry powder. Regulate the quantity of each ingre- 
dient by your own taste. Some like many onions; 
some like only a flavoring of them—and so with each. 
Prepare as much of the stuffing as you think will fill 
to the natural size all the peppers you design to pickle. 
Before filling the peppers sprinkle all over the inside 
of them a little ground,cinnamon, cloves, and allspice; 
then fill in the stuffing, after having mixed all well 
together; sew up the slit neatly, place in a stone 
jar, cover with cold spiced vinegar; cover up the jar 
closely and set aside. In preparing green peppers be 
careful not to handle the seeds, when scooping them 
out, or the fingers will become very sore and painful. 

These pickles, if prepared strictly in accordance 
with this rule, are delicious, and not flery, as one 
would suppose. 


— Do take a half dozen kernels of plump wheat and 
crush them on the flat-iron with a tap of the tack- 
hammer, and see how easy a matter it really is to put 
the grain in an eatabie condition. See how the amber 
hull flattens and parts with its farina. The power of 
children running across the door-step would suffice to 
grind the family meal, if applied to the dandling of a 
stone pestle in a stone mortar. How can our mechan- 
ical workers complain of the sophistries of politicians 
and professional men while the origin of our bread is 
left so dark and mysterious and hedged about with 
difficulty’ You'll excuse me for writing in a forlorn 
way of this wheat business when I tell you that the 
first thing meeting my eyes in the morning and the 
last thing at night are the four sacks of bright wheat 
reaped from our garden. We scarcely know what to 
do with the strange stuff to bring it into any shape 
we are accustomed to. It looks only fit to show at a 
fair—{Selected. 


Che Wittle Folks. 


LITTLE ROGERS PRAYER. 
By M. A. 8. 


VW E gathered for morning worship; 
Little Roger stood by my knee, 
Asl read how the Saviour calmed the storm 
On tle waters of Galilee. 


At evening the clouds grew beavy, 
‘The lightning vividly flashed, 

The wind rose bigh, and over our heads 
The thunder rolled and crashed. 


Little Roger was building a bic ck-hous-, 
Showing no signs of fear, 

And we, who were watching him, gave no heed 
To the storm that was drawing near 


‘Till a sudden glare illumined the room, 
Siriking terror to every heart: 

While tbe thunder that followed with deafening erash 
Seemed rending the heavens apart. 


We said not a word, but the baby saw 
That our faces were pale with feur; 

Aod he rose from his play, and crossing the thoor 
To a sofa standing near, 


Knelt down, and raising bis eyes and hands, 
(While wonder our hearts aid fill) 

Said, with baby accents sweet and clear, / 
Picase, Jesus, say * Peace, be still.’ 


And the little prayer went up, I know, 
To the Throne by the Jusper sea,"’ 
To the same kind ear that heard the cry 

Of the trembilers in Galilee. 


The baby went back witb a happy face 
To his play on the parlor floor ; 

The cloud had passed ; the lightning ceased, 
And we heard the thunder po more. 


And I thought, when storms of temptation and care 
Are ruffling my epirit, [ will 

Pray, Just as the baby di.j that day. 
Dear Jesus, say Peace, be still!'” 


A MUSQUITO FIGHT. 

By F. E. 

S we were all sitting on the veranda the 

4% other night, the conversation was rather un- 

pleasantly punctuated by the slaps with which we 
waged war against the musquitoes. 

‘What terrible pests they are !” said Charley, 
examining a red blotch on the back of his band, 
occasioned partly by the slap which he had given 
it and partly by successive bites. 

**] don’t think we are much troubled with them 
here,” said Cousin Jenny, as she turned to me; 
you, Fern 

bave seen them thicker,” I answered. Unele 
Ben can tell you a good musquito story, if he will. 
He has been where they all come from.” 

**Q, please tell it, uncle!” cried Jenny, turning 
toward theold man. ‘* Where dothey come from 
I thought they grew every where.” 

‘Perhaps they do, gen” replied he, ‘‘but I 
know of one place where they may fitly be termed 
pests; where, in fact, they are actually dangerous, 
as I once learned by experience.” 

“A story!” cried Charley. ‘Let's have it, 
uncle !” and he nestled down in his chair with an 
expression of contentment and anticipation, 

‘Tell the children about your musquito fight, 
Benjamin,” said his wife, Aunt Lu; “they will 
epjoy it.” 

* Well, then, here it is. Sometwenty years ago 
while living in Vermont I started to make the 
journey from Burlington to Canaan, a town in the 
north east corner of theState. Although the trip 
was a business one I determined to combine 
pleasure with it and travel as slowly as I chose, 
fishing or hunting by the way. I should have to 
cross two chains of mountains, or rather two 
spurs of the same chain, the Green, and I knew 
that I should find trout in all the streams and that 
I might run acrossadeer. Leaving the railroad, 
therefore, at St. Albans I proceeded on foot from 
that point with rod and gun, fishing the brocks us 
Il advanced and occasionally spending an after- 
noon in hunting, until 1 had crossed the first range 
of mountains, the valley of Lake Memphremagog, 
and had reached the little village of Morgan which 
lies at the foot of the second range. Thus far | 
had evjoyed wyselfimmensely. The weatber had 
been cool, it was September, the fish hungry, and 
I bad shot several foxes, a large number of squir- 
rels and one fine buck. From this point I decided 
to advance without further delay to Canaan, com- 
plete my business there and then renew my fishing 
and hunting upon my return trip from Morgan. 
With this ideal left my gun and fisbing-rod in 
charge of the old inn keeper at the little tavern 
where | had been staying, to be kept until I called 
for them, and one crisp, sunny worning began wy 
climb over the mountains toward my journey’s 
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end. The distance between Morgan and Canaan 
was about twenty miles, and | intended to accom- 
plish it in one day. 

** Nothing of importance occurred to me in cross- 
ing the mountains, nor did | meet with a single 
persou uotil | was far down the valley upon the 
other side. The climb had been a bard one, and 
the day was wearing toward dusk when | met a 
solitary traveler coming trom the direction of 
Canaan. 

***Hollo! I called. 
town 

Town! Town!’ he repeated in astonishment, 
gazing at me as though | was a ghost, ‘what 
town 

**Why, Canaan, of course,’ | replied. 
get through to-night 

“Ayvain the man looked at we in a dazed kind 
of way, and then, suddenly starting, replied, * No, 
stranger, no! You can’t get through to-night; 
and before | could ask another question he bad 
hurried by we, aud was walking rapidly away up 
the road. 

***He must be crazy,’ 1 thought, as I moved on. 
‘Perhaps, however, he was right, and I cannot get 
through to-night; | must make haste; and | 
pushed forward with reuewed energy. 

“Just as the sun disappeared behind the moun- 
tains which now lay to the westward | reached a 
little hill which commanded a tine view of the 
surrounding country, and something less than 
three miles ahead, close to the shining Connecti- 
cut river, | saw gleamiog through the twilight the 
white houses of Canaan. 

**°*Tis not so far as I thought, said I to myself, 
aus my eye followed the winding road that lay 
before me, ‘but there are some woods that I must 
pass before dark and I'll hurry on; and with 
that I began the descent of the hill. 

‘About half way between my point of observa- 
tion and the village lay a body of woods, appar- 
ently a kind of half swamp, through which | must 
pass; and | desired to reach the open country 
beyoud before the night had fairly setin. To this 
end I walked rapidly along the road, which was 
already growing duskish. I had almost reached 
the timber when | beard the noise of an approach- 
ing wagon, aud just at the very edge of the timber 
I met a man leading a horse to which was hitched 
a light lumber wagon. 

**(7ood evening, sir,’ I remarked, as he drew 
near. He stared at me but made no reply. ‘How 
far do you call it to Canaan 

**Are you going through these woods to 
Canaan 

am, sir. 
returned. 

“The man lauzhed asort of desperate laugh. 
‘You'll nerer reach the town this way,’ he replied. 
‘You'll never pass these woods alive "’ 

***Good Heavens " I cried, ‘What do you mean ” 
Are there murderers here 

**Millious of them! Millious! he answered, 
with earnestness. ‘ Listen!’ he added, seizing my 
arm, “do you not bear them 

* The night, or evening, was still, and the chirp 
of tne crickets and che far off barking of the farm 
dogs sounded clear and distinct through the air: 
but I could hear nothing more frightful, and | 
said 80. 

Don’t you hear ’em? don’t you? Try again: 
they're singing while they wait for you,’ the man 
continued, * Listen! 

“From the depths of the swamps a faint but 
growing sound now fell upop my ear. It was like 
the song of a million bees, only the note was 
sharper aud more sbrill, and filled the air until it 
trembled with the quick vibrations. A sudden 
thought came to me. 

*** Musquitoes !’ I eried. 

**My informant grinned. ‘I thought you'd hear 
‘em. Don't try to pass the woods to-night. Come 
back with me.’ 

**What! Do you think I am afraid of them’ 
{ exclaimed, half angrily, turning away; ‘I shall 
be in Canaan in half an hour. Good night; and 
without further delay I broke trom the grasp of 
my would-be friend and entered the dim shadows 
of the wood. But even as | disappeared from his 
view | heard him call after me with a grim humor, 
‘Good night, an’ if you will go, good by.’ 

“I hurried on. I had passed, perhaps, one 
third of the distance when | became aware that a 
cloud of the troublesome insects was following 
me. I increased my speed, they flew the faster 
and began to sting me. I| struck here and there 
killing them upon my face and hands by 
dozens. Hundreds immediately took their place. 
The song which the countryman spoke of sounded 
clear and clearer each moment in wy ears, and 


‘What's the distance to the 


‘Can | 


Is not this the nearest way’ Il 


the numbers of my assailants increased every in- 
stant. It was becoming, tosay the least, unpleas- 
ant. 

“Turning aside for a moment I cut a leafy 
branch and with it thought to drive the insects 
from the air about my head. I wight as well have 
tried to drive the air itself away. They settled 
upon me in swarms, each individual biting as 
though it was his first and last chance for a meal. 
I threw aside my branch and ran. My pursuers 
sang but the louder aud darkened all the road 
before me. The sound of their humming drowned 
the voise of my own footsteps, they filled my eyes, 
my ears, my mouth and my nostrils! I fought 
them to breathe, and my hands were covered with 
myown blood ! 

‘My retreat became arout. I ran with all the 
speed that | was capable of. I felt myself growing 
weak, an indescribable horror took possession of 
we, I sbrieked, beating the air with red and drip- 
ping bands; and wy teet flew along the narrow 
rvad. Should I never reach the clearing ? 

“The last five minutes of that fearful race I 
cannot remember. I never remembered them. 
All grew dark and I lost myself, to regain self- 
possession only wheu | stumbled against the fence 
of one of the outlying houses in the town of 
Canaan. Then partial consciousness returned, 
and blind, balf dead, and moaning with agony | 
staguered up the village street and dragged my- 
self into the village inn. A dozen men sat around 
the bar room, but as | entered every one sprang 
to his feet, and a single ery went up from 
all, *He’s come through the musquito swamp ! 

thought that had. 

‘* It was three days before I could leave my bed, 
nearly a week before | could leave my room, and 
for fully two months I| retained the sears of my 
terrible battle. Since then | bave added a certain 
amount of fear to my batred for the musquito, 
knowing that there are times when even the 
adversaries are dangerous.” 


A CAUX CELEBRE. 
DELINA was handsome, and sung 
= In a way that enchanted the folks; 


She was talented, thoughtless and young, 
And she married the Marquis de Caux. 


For ber money alone did he care— 

His conduct her feelings oft shocks— 
Adelina was driven to despair 

By the acts of the Marquis de Caux. 


Nicolioil, whose tenor of life 
Was not as the moralist walks, 
Was the cause of additional strife 
*Twixt the songstress and the Marquis de Caux. 


He paid her attentions quite marked, 
Whereupon came a general row ; 
From Russia in haste then embarked 

For Paris the Marquis de Caux. 


He brought up the matter in court, 
And the way that it ended you kaow— 
Dissolution was granted as sought, 
At the suit of the Marquis de Caux. 


EXPLANATION. 


Of such of my readers as lack 
Apprehension of recondite jokes, 
And must bave things io plain white and black, 
I would ask, “* Hhow do you pronounce * Caux’?” 
—{ Hartford Courant. 


THE PATCHWORK PARTY, 
() UT on these smooth country roads it is diffi- 
cult to imagine the noise made in town by passing 
vehicles. The noisiest of all is, I think, an empty ice 
cart. There is bo use trying to take no notice of it as 
it passes; it monopolizes all attention. It is very droll 
to notice how people sometimes will attempt to talk 
over a noise, not noticing how much more easy it 
would be to talk through it; if one must talk under 
such circumstances a low clear voice is, more audible 
and less tiresome. 
All this is to prepare you to listen to the reading of 
a story about 


THE TWO EXPRESS-WAGONS. 
By Mrs. ApvIEeE MILES. 


Hark! What's that noise? Rattling, roaring, thun- 
dering, down the street it comes. I look out and see, 
in the street, two little boys with two little express- 
wagons. I am sure I never heard a more terrible 
racket over on the avenue, only a block away, where 
big wagons, carts, and vehicles of every description 
are running all the time. But Bertie and Guy have 
good times, if they do arouse the whole neighborhood, 
and cause everybody to go to the window to see what 
is the matter. 

Sometimes there are other little boys and girls with 
them, whom they draw in their wagons. Occasionally 
there is an accident, and some one is thrown out and 
is hurt, and cries. Bertie and Guy harness themselves 
as horses, and somebody drives them, and they have 
the most frolicsome, boisterous, happy times of any 
boys around. They are brothers, and when they go 
out with their mamma to walk she can scarcely keep | 


wagon;” 


them within bounds. They are so active, and want 
to be running this way, and that-way, and want to 
see and hear everything that is going on. 

What would I do with two such boys? 
me [ should not have bought them two express 
wagons. I might have given them one and told them 
they must take turns in drawing it. Perhaps that 
would not have answered very well either. How 
would it have been to have bought them other play- 
things with which they could have amused them- 
seives more quietly? If the little boys answer this 
question | can imagine them saying, “Give us a 
and I presume, too, each would 
want one all his own. ; 

Takiug into consideration that children like to have 
their wishes gratified as well as grown-up people, I 
um trying to be recouciled to the fact that Bertie and 
Guy have each a wagon and that they take a delight 
in making all the noise they can in front of my house. 
Like all good little boys I know they would be more 
quiet if I requested them. 

It is raining to-day, and I have almost reason to 
complain of the stillness. To-morrow, if it is pleas- 
ant, | shall listen for the thundering sound of the two 
express-wagons, which, if they are mot empty, always 
coutain live freight. 


Pujsles. 


Contributions to this Department must always be accompanied 
by solutions or anawers. 


It seems to 


A RIDDLE. 


God made Adam out of dust, ; 
Buj thought it best to make me first, 
So I was made before the man 

To answer God's most holy plan. 

My body he did make complete, 

But witbout arms, or legs, or feet, 
My ways and actions did control, 
And I was made without a soul; 

A living being I became— 

"Twas Adam that gave me my name— 
Then from his presence | withdrew : 
No more of Adam ever kuew. 

1 did my maker's laws obey, 

From them I never weot astray ; 
Thousands of miles I run with fear, 
But seldom on the earth appear. 

But God in me did something see 
And puta living soulin me. 

A soul of me my God did claim, 
And took from me tbat soul again. 
And when from me that soul was fled, 
I was the same as when just made, 
And without hands, or feet, or soul 

I travel on from pole to pole. 

I labor bard both day and night 

To talien man I give sreat light: 
Thousands of people, young and old, 
Will, by my death, great light behold. 
No fear of death dotb trouble me, 
For bappiness I cannot see ; 

To heaven I sball never go, 

Nor to the grave or hell below. 

The Scriptures I cannot believe, 

If right or wrong I can't conceive; 
Although therein my name is found, 
They are to me an empty sound. 


And now, my friend, these lines you read 
And search the Scriptures with all speed, 
And if my name you don't find there 
I'll think it straoge, | do declare. 
SELECTED. 
A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in ancient, but not in old; 
My second in Arctic, but not in cold; 
My third is in glacier, but not in ice; 
My fourth is in splendid, but not in nice: 
My fifth is in linger, but notin stay: 
My whole while you watch it may fly away. 
ELISE. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
In plenty. 
A measure. 
A variegated cloth. 
Part of the face. 


In demand. RODNEY. 


AN ENIGMA. 


My whole contains 12 letters. 

My third, fifi h and first is a boy's nickname. 

My fourth, seventh, sixth and seco.d is an article of use on 
every ship. | 

My tweifth, eleventh, ninth and eighth is an article of hard- 
ware. 

My tenth is a solitary letter that pronounced is a table lux- 
ury of foreign growth. 


My whole is an ecclesiastical dignitary. LisLe LESTER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 
A Biblical Dovble Acrostic.-J ame 35 
O she A 
Ss odo M 
th U 
P hilistin E 
H azae L 
JOSEPH and SAMUEL 


An Enigma,—Ignorance. 


A Diamond Puzzie.— 
A kK 
BRA il OD 
M i 
L 
A Hidden Word S,uare.— 8 A LE 
AVON 
BND 


* 


ae 


fe 
. 
| 
47 
1 
| 
be 
| 
| 
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Farm and Garden. 


RURAL JOTTINGS. 
By Wittiam HoyvTr COLEMAN. 


Goop taste has usually condemned 
the trimming up of large evergreen 
trees, their chief beauty being the broad 
iower branches resting on the ground. 
But when a small sized,lot is filled up 
with these overgrown Norways, it is a 
question whether to trim them up or 
tuke them out altogether. My neighbor, 
the editor, has such a lot which is also 
bounded by a high board fence. His 
neighbor has lately built him a house, 
and the fence and the trees cut off his 
prospect. By mutual understanding the 
fence came down and that wasa great 
improvement. Then came the question, 
to trim or takeout. Cautiously the knife 
was used on two that stood near the line 
and the result was pleasing. An outlook 
to the street was gaived, and the trees 
had a very pretty appearance. Then 
two more were trimmed (six feet from 
the ground) and lo! now, instead of two 
small shut in yards, here was one large 
enclosure which practically belongs to 
both families. The remaining two, 
which stood on the further side of the 
lot and sereened the kitchen rear were 
allowed to stand untouched. 

—Under the thick shade of the horse- 
chestnut or the Norway Spruce, and on 
tue north side of the house, may be seen 
the prudent house-wife’s provision for 
the winduew garden of next winter, in 
the shape of pots of various sizes filled 
with choice plants, taken up bodily if 
they are not very large, or slips of the 
larger ones. She has mixed together gar- 
den soil, muck and sand in equal parts 
and plants and slips soon strike root in 
such congenial soil. Our bed of General 
Grant geraniums still in splendid 
bioom, but after the first frosts come we 
propose to take them up and hang them 
by the heels in the cellar till next spring 
when they can again be set out. The 
potted plants may remain out of doors 
until the approach of frost and then be 
removed to the porch or piazza, with a 
cover of newspapers at night when it 
vrows cold. On warm sunshiny days 
they can be set outagain. By thus keep- 
ins them in the open air as long as it is 
absolutely safe they become hardy and 
well rooted and in good shape to stand 
the winter atmosphere of the house, 
which is not always the healthiest for 
plants or humans. 

—Now is the time to plant currant and 
gooseberry cuttings or to set out the 
plants. They mature early and drop 
their leaves long before other plants, 
and as they start very early in the spring 
if ix well to do the planting in the fall. 

hey will be heaved a little by the frost, 
but are readily settled back again. 

—It is a good time also to pruve out 
the standing bushes, the raspberries, 
blackberries, etc., cutting out all dead 
wood and superfluous suckers. This re- 
lieves the plants of an unnecessary bur- 
den and leaves them free to ripen up 
their best wood. 

—A fruit-grower near Geneva makes 
it a practice to prune his fruit-trees and 
plauts immediately after the crops are 
removed. He has lately cut back his 
Hale's Early peach-tree which bore a 
very heavy crop, his idea being that all 
the strength of the trees would go to 
ripen the remaining wood. Contrary to 
a general impression now prevailing, he 
finds the Hale one of the best of peaches. 

ttle rot appears at first, but by al- 
Jowing the crop to ripen on the trec, the 
rot does not increase, and the remaining 
fruit is sound and fine. Here may be 
the reason for the failure of the Haleas 
a market fruit. 

—The same grower has a row of 
Bleecher's Scarlet plum, eight years old 
and now in full bearing. The curculio 
has been successfully fought off, the 
fruit thinned out after setting, and the 
trees are now heavily laden with large, 
purple fruit. They are clean and clear 
in trunk and limb. The Scarlet, and 
alsu the Bleecher’s Gage, originated 
from some, pips brought from Holland 
by a Dutch woman and given to Mr. 
leecher in Albany. 


—Hydrangea paniculata is in its glory. 
Great cone-shaped blossoms, eight to 


is 


ten inches long by seven broad, have 
been in pure white bloom for several 
weeks, and are now tinged with a bright 
pink. Ladies grow enthusiastic over it. 


UNCLE TOM'’S CABIN. 

No American novel ever produced so 
profound a sensation or exerted so last- 
ing an influence as Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
It was a most powerful lever in aiding 
to overturn the system of slavery, and 
it still exerts a strong influence in be- 
half of the freed slaves. 

It is a little curious to note that in its 
dramatized form it is now being pre- 
sented by J. P. Smith, a manager for 
thirty years, a resident of the South, 
and the son of the owner of many slaves 
who has introduced into the scenes a 
hundred genuine colored men and wo- 
men, some of them freedmen and wo- 
men. The liberties he has taken with 
the story as originally written are those 
based upon his own experience and 
tend to show the gentler characteristics 
of a system which very few, even in 
the South, ever wholly approved. The 
plantation scenes with their inimitable 
darkey melodies, the plaintive devotion 
and the rollicking recklessness of the 
slave are depicted with a stmking real- 
ity, while at the same time there is not 
omitted the miserable and atrocious side 
of slavery. Thus, though slavery is 
dead, Mrs. Stowe'’s wonderful creation 
still continues its humanizing and ele- 
vating influences. 


MARRIED. 


 EcoB—GILBERT. — At the residence of the 
bride’s father, Gilbertevillie, N. Y.. on the 


inst. oY ev. J. Morse. assisted br Rev. &. 
Moon, Rev. A. Wood and Kev. E. A. Hamilton, 
Rev. J. H. Eeob, of Augusta, Maine, to Helen 


Lathrop, eidest daughter uf Heury Gilbert, Esq. 


**Helix’’ Needies. 
Sold Everywhere. 


And Milward’s 
(In Patent Wrappers.) 


CRAPE, CRAPE, 
MADE WATERPROOF 


BY 
Shriver’s Patent Process. 


id Crape. Veils. Bonnets, Dresses, 
Laces, Lace Shaw's, Grensdines. 
Silks otner light dress goods, no matter 


how faded orsbabby 'n appearance,restored 
to their origina! lustre,and warranted to 


withstand water. damp or sea alr, 
without affecting either Re texture or color. 

No garment need be taken apart to be 
re-finished, Urders by mat! promptly at- 
tended to. Beware of Counter/eits. 

SHRIVER & CO).,. Domestic Bullding, cor, 
Broadway and St., New York. Brook- 
lyn Office: 24 Fulton St. 


c ustom Sbirts made | to meac«are. 
The very beat, § for #9, delivered free every where. 
Keep’s Patent Partly Made Dress Shirts, 

The very beet, 6 for $7, delivered free everywhere. 
An elegant Set of Gold plate collar and sieeve 
Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’'s shirts. 
~uampies and full directions maiied free 

Merchants supplhed at a smatli commission on cust. 
trade circulars mailed free on application 

Keeo Manutacturing Co.. 166 Mercer et.. New York. 


Fancy Cards (no two alike), with 2ome. 10c.., 


Fxtra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 1 
cts., post-paid. L. JONES & CO..N Nassau. 


25 postpaid. Nassau Card ¢ Co., Nassau, N. 
TS made for CLEARING 'G HOUSES 
OF ALL KINDS OF VERMLN. 
Terme: NO CURE, NO PAY. 

B. ISAACSEN, No. & FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


CHU RCH QUIPMENT. 


Those answ werlng an Advertisement 
wtit confer a favor upon the Adver 
tiser and the Publis by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 


the Ch Union. 
Feathers, ted- 


and Mattresses, of »!! crades 
35 Canal Street. New York. 


BELL > 
tab): in 

Superior le of Copper mounted 

with the best Hotery for Church. . 

Schools, Farma, Factories, Court-houses, 

Alarms, Tower Clocks etc 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


TROY, N. 
of Betis. 
‘BELLA, 


BELL FOUNDERS 

Manufacture a superior qualit 

= jal attention given to CH 
iMustrated Catalogue sent 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc.. tpown & the 
tings. 


DRY GOODs. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


BLAGK SILKS. 


PIBCES OF GUISET’sS BEST CASH- 
MEKE. AND PIECES OF TAP’ 
HASD-WOVEN BLACK SILAS, FROM 
$10 TO PER YARD. 

THESE ARE POSITIVELY CHEAPER THAN 
HAVE EVER BEEN SHOWN AT RETAIL. 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


NOW OPEN NOVELTIES AND EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS LN 
DRAP BOURRETTE, 
PIQUE DE LYON, 
NEIGEUSE GRATTE, 
DRAP VTTOMAN 
CASHMERE DES INDES, 
DRAP VELOUKS, 
BEIGE MOSAIQUE 
DRAP SULTANE. 
NEWEST SHADE*, FORMING 
AND CAREFULLY 
SUBMITTED TO 


IN ALL THE 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SELECTED STOCK EVER 
THE PUBLIC, 


SAMPLES OF GOODS, AND CATALOGUES OF 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S FUR- 
NISHING GOODS SENT FREE ON APPLI- 

CATION TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUN- 
TRY. ORDERS FOR GOODS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION CAREFULLY FILLED 
Wi THOUT CHARGE, AND GOODS 
PACKED AND FOKWARDED 
TO ANY DESTINATION. 


SHAWLS. 


OUR NEW DESIGNS OF 


CAMEL'S HAIR AND VALLEY 
CASHMERE HAWLS, 


CHUDDAS, DECCAS, STELLAS, DELHI 
STRIPES, LUNG AND SQUARE. 


WE HAVE SECURED LARGE QUANTITIES 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE AND CHOICE 
COLORINGS, SURPASSING ALL FORMER SE- 
LECTIONS, OUR LONG AND LAKGE EXPERI- 
ENCE ENABLING US TO ANTICIPATE THE 
WANTS AND TASTES OF OUK CUSTOMERS, 
AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFOCKE 
OFFEKED TO THEM. 

WE WILL ALSO SHOW FULL AND ELE- 
GANT LINES OF NEW PATTERNS AND 
DESIGNS, FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND SCOTCH 
SQUAKKE AND LONG SHAWLS AT VERY 
POPULAR PRICES. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and Twentieth St. 
virand, Chrystie, and Forsyth ts. 


RETAIL. 
Fall Importation. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Will exhibit this week a choice selection of 


NOVELTIES IN 


French & English Dress Goods, 
Brocade and Plain Velvets, 
Plain Colored Failles, 
Black and Fancy Silks, 

Cloakings, &c., &c. 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY BUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, WARRANTED. 
MTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. N. Y. 


‘Shirts 30 to 50 Cts. 


Buy Printed Sbirt Pattern Goods, and get a per- 
fect fitting Shirt at ba:f the usual price. Printed 
on =f the Standard Bieached Shirtings in al! sises 


‘THE DINGEE & CONARD C0’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES, suitable for 
LOOM by mail postpaid. splendid 
varieties, your chmce.all labeled, for Gls for S25 
19 for $3, 26 for $4, 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
additional, one M ificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar's worth ordered. Send forour NEW 
GUIDE TO ROSE CULTU and choose 
from over 200 finestsorts. We make Rosesa Great 
gg and are the largest Hose-qrowers in Amer- 
Refer to 100,000 customers in the United States 
and Canada THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
RoskE-GROWELS, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies.anrd ell Bulbs, Plante, 
and Seeds tor Fall Planting, outside, or for 
growing in the house and conservatory. Boson ip- 
tive Catalogue mai et free. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedseman and Florist, Philadelphia. 


FIGURES FOR 


ADVERTISERS 


to consider and compare with any uther estimates 
they can obtain. 


An Advertisement (changed each insertion, if 
desired) oecupyinog the space of I4 lines (agate type) 
wilt be inserted at the prices given below 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR ELECTROTYPES. 
$7 per week in 160 newspapers in Minnesota, 
iscunsin, & 
$8 per week in in Wisconsin, 
wa. Minnesota, & 
$ { per week io ‘20 newspapers in Tennes- 
see. Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Georgia, Texas, Ac. 
$ { 5 per week in 137 newspapers in Ohiv, In- 
diana, Kentucsy, 
$2 1 yer week in 200 newspapers io New 
giana, Kew York, New Jersey, Penn- 
syivania, 


sconsin, 
per week IN ALL of the above 
$8 7.50 lists. 

Larger advertisements wil! be inserted at even 
more favorable rates. discount of 5 per cent. 
from the above rates will be allowed for an adver- 
tisement inserted two weeks; 10 per cent. for tour 
weeks; 15 per cent. fur eight weeks; 25 per cent. 


for thirteen weeks. 
inch ONE MONTH io 


$315 
over 1.000 newspapers. 
S { | { 2 will secure the publication of a 


will secure . the publication of a one- 


TWENTY-INCH advertisement 
one Week in over news- 
papers, averaging $1.\i per paper 
foratwenty-inch advertisement. 
This 1s less than one half the cost 
of setting the tyre 
$2 25" per paper will secure an advertise 
of agate lines space one year 
in the lists represented by ua. 
“ae. advertisement can be changed every week 
NO a CHARGE FOR ELECTROTYPES. 
These pers circulate between 600,000 and 
00.000 copies weekly. 
For catalogues containing the names of the pa- 
persand fui! particulars, and for estimates, address 


BEALS & FOSTER, 


41 Park Row (Times Building) New York. 


ANG ELIQUE 

635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK, 


8. P. HAIR TONIC, 
“LEXIR OF CALISAYA. 


TOILET WATERS, 
SACHETS D'IRIS, 


DELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 


AGREAT OFFER !! 
Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & OKGANS, and 
second-hand of first-class makers tuctuding 
at lower prices fer cash or Iastall- 
ments orto let until paid for than ever belore 
offered. WATERS’? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS INCLUD NG 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOLK are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos 8150.7 1-3 
de $160 not usedayear. “2” Stop Organs 
$50. 4 tops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops 675.10 
Stops $688. 12 stops 6100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order ani warranted. IAM AL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount) o Trachera, 
Ministers, Churchece, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactre.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th Union square. N. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
The New York “ Times" says: “ Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is Deautiful litele inetru- 
ment, simply perfect. The aeee. vA two and 


one-half octave belis, and the a 
of being produced by the sing 


‘chime 


the 
know! 


The tone is full, Ye and resonan 
bells. —Christian [ 

The Waters’ ‘ere well Known am 
very best. We are enabled _ speak o 
instruments with 
edge.—N. Evangelist 

We can L~— of the merits of the Waters’ 


Pianos fro pal know! as bemg of the 
very best ty.—Chrutian 
in 


mo yt ele t Private Kesidence 
r Bast Brooktyn, ten minutes of ferry: 


and for sale by all Drygeods dealers. We guar- 
antee a fit if cut accord w lines. PRINTED 
SHIRT PaTTERN ©o., Port Chester, N. Y. 


high ground; ; double lot; ter 

rooms; airy ‘and duo at con veon!- 

Apply to GEO. BIDGOOD. Street, 
ew “ 


| | 
| 
| 
= 
RAVE 
Ww 
z 
c 
73 sie 
25 SOLD EVERYWHERE f 
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The Calendar, 


MONDAY. SEPTEMBER 10. 


The Russian army has fallen back to Bieta. 
——Suleiman Pasba north of the Balkans.—— 
The capture of Nicsics confirmed.——-Peru 
issues $20,000,000 in paper money.——The 
Workingmen'’s Convention tn Pennsylvania 
nominate a State ticket.-—Anti-Tammany 
leaders prepare to counteract the effect of 
Tweed's disclosures.——The railway appor- 
tionment scheme was threatened. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 


The Russians bombarding Plevna.——M. 
Gambetta sentenced to three months’ im. 
prisonment and 2,000 francs fine.——Several 
Paris journals seized.——The Maine Repub- 
licans carry every county except two; the 
Democrats elect three Senators and twenty- 
six Representatives.——The Wisconsin Re- 
publicans nominate William E. Smith for 
Governor.——The one hundredth anniversary 
of the battle of Brandywine was celebrated. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 


The Montenegrins have defeated a Turkish 
detachment.—— About one hundred lives were 
lost by the sinking of the ships Foster and 
Avalanche, which came into collision in the 
English Channel.——Gov. Connor's plurality 
in Maine exceeds 11,000.——The Prohibitioniats 
of Massachusetts hold conventions and nomi- 
nate State tickets..—Ihe fourth report op 
the New York Custom House sent to Secre. 
tary Sherman.——The roll of the House of 
Representatives will show a Democratic 
matority of eleven.—A new 

appeared at Cleveland.—— The Dominion 
Telegraph gave notice of suits to prevent the 
the consummation of the pooling scheme. — 
The Bankers’ Convention 4d the re- 
sumption of specie payments. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 


The Russians before Plevna bave captured 
three Turkish redoubts and the Heights of 
Grivitza.——Only twelve persons have been 
saved from the wreck of the ships Foster and 
Avalanche —— King Alfonso and the Princes 
Mercedes to be married next January.——The 
Maseachusetts Democrais at Worcester nom!- 
nate ex-Gov. Gaston for Governor and a full 
State ticket.——The International Rifle Match 
begun at Creedmoor. The American Team 
twenty-six points ahead.—— Twenty-four set: 
of valuavie church vestments seized a+ 
smuggled. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 


The bombardment around Plevna contin- 
aes.——-The Russians have evacuated Arda- 
han, in Armenia. ——The attack on the Sbhipke 
Pass renewed.——-The Czarowitch’s army bas 
retired behind the line of the Jantra.—— Her 
culano de Carvalho, the Portuguese historian. 
ia dead.——The American Team win the In- 
ternational Trophy by ninety-two points; tbe 
score being 3, for the Americans and 3,24. 
for the British. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. 


The Russians repeat an attempt to recapt- 
ure the Grivitza redoubt, before Plevoa.—— 
The operations against the defenders of th« 
Bhipka Pass continue.——The Japanese re- 
bellion has been overthrown.—— Constantin: 
Canarias, the Greek Prime Minister, is dead 
— ~The yellow fever is increasing rapidly at 
Fernandina, Fla. —— Levi Coffin,the prominent 
abolitionist, is dead.—— Ezra A. Hoyt, of New 
York, to be appointed Indian Commissioner. 
-_—Tw ass rts that B. Woodin. 
Norris Winslow, Theodore L. Minier, Georg* 
Bowen, and James Wood were id a 
pr assisiing in the passage of the charte: 


ONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
PROPOSING AMENDMENTs TO THE 
ITUTION OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amenéasent de article two of the Con- 
stitution. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That sectiin 
ove of articie two of the Constitution be amernced 
60 as to read as fullows. 

$L. Every male citizen of the age of twenty-«ore 
years who shai! have been a citizen for ten days. 
and an inhabitant of this tate one year next pre- 
ceding an election, and fur the last our months a 
resident of the county, and fur the last thirty days 
@ resident of the election district in which he may 
offer his vote, shail be entitied tu vote at sucn 
electiin inthe district of which he shall at the 
time be a resident, and not elsewhere, for all of- 
cers that now are, or hereafter may be, elective by 
the people, aod upon all questions which may be 
submitted to the vote of the people; but the legis- 
lature mee provide that elections for members uf 

ards 


city bo shall beso regulated asto give to mi- 
pnorit & proportionate share of representation 
therein. Provided thatin time:f war, no elector 


in the actual military service « f the State or the 
United states, in the army: r navy be 
deprived of bis vote by reason cf hisabsence from 
such election district; and the Legisiature shal! 
heve power to provide the manner in which, and 
the time and place at which, such absent electors 
may vote, and for the return and canvases: f their 
votes In the election districts in which they re- 


reside. 

esoived (if the Assembly concur). That the fore- 
ing amendment be referred to the Legisiature. 
be chosen at the next cenera!l election of ren- 

ators, and that.in conformity to section one «f 

articie thirteen of the Conatitution, it be publish. 

ed for three mouths previous to the time of such 


n. 
STATE OF New YorK 
Theforegoing ‘was uly passed 
u wae u Mae 
ail the senators elected ng in favor 
By 


order. HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF New York. 


Theft resolution was duly .& ma- 
jority of the members elected to the Assembiy 
in favor thereof. 
order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION. 
an amendment to article three of the 
Constitution. 

Resoterd (if the Atsembiy concur). That section 
twenty-two of article three of the Constitution 
80 as po ress 

shall n several counties, er- 
cept in cities whose boundaries are the same as 


| 


th: se tie unty, board of supervisors, to be 


composed uf such members and elected in such’ 


manner and for such period as is or may be pro- 
vide i by law. In aoy such city the duties and 
powers of a board of supervis..rs may be cevolved 
upon the board of aluermen thereof, except such 
duties and puwers as involve the making of con- 
tracts, procuring supplics, or creating, auditing or 
allowing county charges, all which duties and 
powers, whether nu w existing cr hereafter to be 
created, shali be exercised and performed exclu- 
sively by the board of finance. 

Resolved (:t the Assembly concur), That the fore- 

oiling amendment be referred to the Legisiature, 
fo be chosen at the next general election of sen- 
ators,and that in conformity to section one of 
articie thirteen of the Constitution, !t be pub- 
lished for three months previous to the time of 


such election. 
STATE oo YORK, 


I ate, i877. 
The resolution was duly ma- 
jority of all the senators elected voting in favor 
reo 


By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 

STATE OF New YORK. | 

In May 22, I-77.) 
The fo ing resolution was duly passed, a mu- 
jority of all the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor thereof. 
By order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to section s:x of article 
six of the Constitation. 

Resoived (if the Assembly concur), That section 
six of articie six of the Constitution be amended 
#0 that it shal! read as follows: 

Theresball be the existing Supreme Court 
with genera] jurisdiction in lawand equity, sub- 
ject to such appellate j diction of the Court of 

Pp sas nowis or ma} be prescribed by law; 
and itshall be com 4 of the now in 
office, with one additional justice, to be 
hereinafter provided, who shali be continued du- 
ring their respective terms and <f their succes- 
sors. Theexisting judicial districts of the State 
are continued until changed pursuant to this sec- 
tion. Five of the justices shal! reside in the dis- 
trict in which is the city of New Yurk.and Ove in 
the second judicial district,snd four in each of 
the other districta. The islature may alter the 
districts without incressing the number, once 
after every enumerativun, under the Constitution, 
of the inhabitants of the Ftate. 
concur), That said 
amendment be referred to the Legisiature to be 
chusen at the next genera! election for senators, 
and that pursuant section one of articie thir- 
teen of the Constitution, it be published for three 
months previous to the time cof such election. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 

In Senate, May |, 18:7. 
The f ing resolution was duly passed,a ma- 
jormy of all the senators elected voting in favor 


' HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


By order, 
STATE oF New Yorke 
In Assembly, May 22, 1877. 
Theft ing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of all the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor there f. 
By order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an awendment tw the Cunstitution in 
relation to the schools. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That article 
nine of the constitution be amended by the adai- 

tion of the fullowing rections: 

. Free common schools shall be maintained 
throughout the State fcrever. The | ure 
shall provide fur the instruction in the branches 
of elementary education in such schools of au 
persone ia the State between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, for the period of at least twenty- 
eight weeks in each year. 

rty or credit of the 


perty 

any county, city, town, village or 
iven, loaned or leased, or 
be asoplied, to the support or in aid of 
any school or instruction uncer the control orin 
charge of any church, sect, denomination or re- 
ligious seciety; nor to or tn aid of any schoolia 
which instruction is given any church, 
sect, or denomination, or to orinaidcfany 
such {nstruction; nor tv or inaid of any achool or 
instruction pot wholly under the contrul and 
supervision and in charge of the public school 
authorities. This section shall not prohibit the 
legisiature from making such provision for the 
education of the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
juvenile delinquents,as it may deem rroper, ex- 
cept in institutiors tin which instruction is given 
peculiar to any church, creed, sect, denomination 
or religious aoctety; nor shall it apply to or affect 
the Corneil University endowment fund, hitherto 

pledged and appropriated. 
Resolved (ifthe Assembly concur), That the fore- 
o> amendment be referred tu the legisiature to 
chos+n st the next general election of Sena- 
tors, and that in conformity with section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution, it be ished 
See teeee months previvus to the time of such 


e 
STATE OF New YORK. 
In senate, May 3, 1876, 


The f ing resolution was duly passed, a 
ofall the Senators e' ected voting in favor 
ereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF New YORK, 
In Assembly, May 3, 1876. 
The foregoing resolution was duly ee 
majority of ali the members elected tu the Assem- 


biy voting in favor thereof. 
Ry order, DW D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment tu section eleven of ar- 
ticle eight of the cunstitution, prohibiting the 
oan or use of public money for rivate pur- 
poses, and restricting the indebtedness of 
counties, cities, t.wns and villages. 

Resived (if @ Assembly concur), That section 
eleven of article eight of the constitution be 
amended go as tu read as follows: 

li. No county, city. towa or village shall here- 
after give apy money or property, or loan itamoney 
or credit to orina:dcf any itodividual, association 
or corporation.cur bec ume directly vrindisrectiy the 
owner of steck in,or bonds cf, any ase ciation 
or corporation; nor shall any such cuunty, city. 
town or village be alluwed tu incur any indebtea- 
ness, except for county, city. t. wn or villase pur- 
poses. This sectl nsbali acts reventruch unty, 
city, town or village from meking such Lrovision 
for the aid crsupportcfitsp oras beauthur- 

by law. Nocounty or city shall be al'owed tu 
become indebted for any purp’ se or in any man- 
per to an amount which, including existing tn- 
deb ness, sha'l exceed five r cert. of the 
assessed valuation cf the real estate «f such 
county or city, subject to taxation, ss it appeared 
by the assesement rolis of said county or city, on 
the last sssessment forstute or county taxes, prior 
to the incurring of such indebteoness; and ali in- 
debtedness in excess of such lim:tation, except 
such a8 mey now exist, shail be absolutely ved, 
excedtas herein otherwise provided. Nv county 
orcity, whose present indebtedness cxceeds tive 
per cent. of the essessed valuation of its real 
estate, rubject to taxati:n, shail be silowed to be. 
come indebted in any further amou: t until! such 
indebtedness ehall be reauced within such limit, 
except such indebtedness as may be provided for 
the tax ievy fur the then current year, and ex- 
cept that the legislature. i it is deemed necessary 
for the interest of said city or county, may author- 
ize it to contract further indebtedness to an 
amount notexceeding, tur anyone year, one dollar 
per capita of each of its population, as ascertained 

y the last State census, and for a period not ex- 
ceeding five years in any cause. No law shall bere- 
after be passed authorizing any indebtedness of or 
the issuing of any bonds or ev) ce of debt by any 
county orecity, unless such law shal! prvvide that 
such indebted 
shall be made payable in equa! amounts tp each 
yo Guring & period not in any case to exceed 

wenty years from the et of such indebdt- 

rovide that such city 

lin each vear by raise by texa- 
tion @ sum sufficient pay the interest on such 


debt and tie am ur.t thereof coming due in each 
year, which said prv visions, as to time of p.yment 
asd the taxation therefor, sball be trrepealabic. 
‘The muncy raised f.r the payment cf anch incer- 
estand principal sholl be applied for that purpose, 
and nune other, until tne whole of such indebted- 
nees ia paid. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
going amendments be referred to the legisiature 
to be chosen at the next general election of sena- 
tors, and that, in conformity to section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution it be published 
for three months previous to the time of such 
election. 

STATE OF New YORK, ? 
In senate, April 13, 1876.5 
The foregeine resolution was duly passed, 4 ma- 
a 


jority - the senators elected voting in favor 
ereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEw YORK. 
In Assemly, April 27, 1876. 
The forego resolution was «uly pasved,. a 
majority of all members eiected to the Assem- 
bly voting tn favor thereof. 
By order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Pro an amendment to the constitution, to 
be known as artic!e seventeen thereof. 
Resoived (if the Aesembly concur). That the con- 
stitution be amended by adding thereto a new 
article to be known as article seventeen, and to 
read as follows: 
ARTICLE XVII. 


$1. The power of the legislature to provide for 
the orwanization and government of cities shall be 
exercised in accordance with the provisions, and 
subject to the limitations and restrictions herein- 
after contained,and the powers and franchise of 
eve: y existing city government muat be exercised 
in confurmity therewith. The legisi«ature shall, at 
its first session after the adoption of this articie, 
provide by law for carrying into effect all the pro- 
visions contained therein. 

§ 2. City elections shall be held se tely from 
the State and nationa) elections, in March or 


Aprtfl. 
i 4. The legislative power conferred onany city 
shall be vestea In a board of aldermen, to be 
elected by the electors qualified under article sec- 
ond of the constitution, which shall be the com- 
mon council of said city; but no power hereinafter 
vested in the board of finance shail be conf 
on or exercised ot J the board of aldermen. No 
power shall be conferred by the legisiature on the 
yard of finance except the powers conferred by 
this constitution, or such as may be necessary to 
carry the powers granted thereby into effect. In 
case of a veto of any legislative act of the board 
ofaldermen by the mayor,the board shall have 
power to the same, potwithstanding the 
mayor's veto,by a recorded vote of two-thirds of 
ali the members elected, provided that such vote 
be taken at the next meeting of the 
the communication ofthe veto. « 

44. The executive power of every city shall be 
vested in the mayor and in such executive officers 
and depar.ments as may be created by law. The 
mayor sbali be the chief executive officer of the 
city, and he sna!ll see to the faithful performance 
of their duties by the several executive officers 
and depertmwents thereof. Heshall be elected by 
electors qualified under articie second of the con- 
stitution, for such term, and he shail receive such 
compensation as the legislature may prescribe. 
He shali nominate, and with the consent of the 
board of finance, appoint the chief officer or head 
of the financiai department, and the chief law 
officer, ‘or head of the law department; and he 
shail have power to appoint the head or chief offi- 
cers of the other executive de ents. With 
the written approval of the 
may remove the head or chief f any 
executive department. He shall have power to 
investig.te their accounts and proceedings; have 
access to ail books and documents in their offices, 
and may exumire them and their subordinates 
uncer oath, as to all matters relating to the per- 
turmarce of their offical duties. e shall also 
have power to veto any legisiativeact of tae board 
of aldermen. The mayor may be removed by the 
governer for cause, as In the case of sheriffs; and 
n case of such removal, the vernor shall 
point a mayor to fi the vacancy, who shall hoid 
office until the neat succeeding city election, at 
which election a mayor shall be elected for the 
full term of the o The jegisiature sba!l pro- 
vide for the filling of a vacancy in the office of 
Mayor, oth untill the next suc- 
ceeding city election, and aiso for the discharge 
of the duties of the mayor during his tempurar 
absence or cisability. Heads of departments shal 
have power to appoint and remove their subordi- 
nate Officers and employes, but the legisiature 
may regulate by law the qualifications for such 
appointments, and the conditions of such re- 


mDvvais. 
§ 5. There shall be elected in ev city of this 
State a board of finance, to consist of not leas than 
six nor more than mn members. who shall pos- 
sess the qualifications required for electors of 
members of said beard. ; 

In cliiies having a population, according to 
the State census next preceding the election, of 
over one hundred thousand inhabitants, the board 
oO nce shall be elected by the electors of the 
city (otherwise gualified under article second of 
the constitution), who shal!, for two years next 
preceding tie election, have paid an annual) tax 
on property owned by them, ard officialiy assessed 
fer taxation in such city,« f the assessed vaiue of 
not tess than five hundred doilars, or sha | bave 
actually paid during the same period a yearly 
rent, for premises in said ate occupied by them 
for purposes of residence or lawful business, of 
not less than two huncred and fifty doliars. In 
cities having a population, according to State cen- 
sus next the election, of not more than 
one hundred thousand inhabitants, the board of 
Onance shai! be elected by the electors of the city 
(otherwise qualified under article second of the 
constitution), who shall, for two years next pre- 
ecding the election, have paid an annual tax on 
property owred by them, and officially assessed 

or taxation in such city,or who shall have actua!- 


d lars. In cities having a popu- 
lation, according to the State census next preced- 
ing the electiin, of pot more than twenty-five 
thuusand inhabitap the board eball consist of 
six members. In cities baving a population of 
over twenty-five thousand innoabitants and not 
more than filty thousand, it shall consist of 
nine members. in cities having a populacian of 
over filty thousand itntabitants,. and not more 
than one hundred thveusand, shall consist 
of twelve members; and in cities having a popu- 
lation of cver one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants it shail consist of tifteen members. At the 
first eiectivum one-third of the boara shail be 
elected f.raterm of one year, one-third thereof 
furaterm of two vears, and one-third thereof for 
aterm of three years; and thereafter the term of 
office shall be three years. The existence of any 
vucancyin the D ard shall mot of itself suspend 
the exercise of its powers and duties. The iegis- 
lature eball, at its first seasion after the adoption 
of this articie,and thereafter frum time to time, 
ar may necessary, provide peneral law for 
the registration, in every city, cf electors qualified 
to vote for the board of finance, and for filling 
vacancies in said board, and may change the num- 
ber of members of which the said board sha!) con- 
sist in any city, provided that the numbers shba!' 
not. in any case, be less than six, and that one- 
third of the board shail be elected anoually. 

$7. The board of finance shall, in every fieca! 
year make estimates of the sums of money neces- 
sary for the proper administration of the cit 
government during the next fiscal year,and whic 
are to by taxation or supplied by the 
revenue f the city derivable from other sources, 
and applicable to gene purposes. Such esti- 
mates shali include the sums requisite for the 
payment of the interest on bonds or other city 
debts drawing interest, the principal of any Ccebis 
payable during the year, judgments aguinst the 
city, the sums su ntto make good al! deficien- 
cies In the payment of taxes on personal estate for 
the preceding year, and any deficiencies in 
the cullection of taxes on real estate for any pre- 


ceding year which may be found bythe board to 
be uncollectable,* and also any “4c lciencies m the 
cullection of the e.timated revenucs from other 
S_urces, cnd ail other sums require.) by to be 
raised by taxation. The estimai:s shal also 
scparately state the aggregate cm wrt of moneys 
in the treasury cr receivable during therext fiscal 
ear applicable to general purpcses,in which may 
included anv? .runexpended appro;yriaticns 
which, inthe judgment of the board, may not be 
require 1 to meet existing liabilities; and shall, in 
like separately state the accregete 
amount to be raised by tuxaticon. The board 
submit the estimates, when completed, to the 
mayor, who shall, within ten days the » 
return the same to the board, with his approval, 
or with his objecti n,if any he have,in wricing, 
specifying the items objected to; and the items 
thus objected to, but no others, shall be recon- 
sidered and finally determined by the b . The 
board shall, atter the return of th> estimates by 
the mayor. and the action of the board upon the 
items objected to, if any, orin the event cf a fafl- 
ure of the mayor to return the same as above 
required, proceed by resolution to declare the 
estimates to be final and adopted. and the several 
sums of money therein estimated as necessary, 
shall become and be to and forthe 
departments and officers therein mentioned and 
f rthe objects and purposes therein mentioned, 

@ aggregate amount to be d taxa 
shall be stated in such resolution, and sheli there- 
upon be levied and collected in the meso 
vided by jaw forthe levying and collecting of the 
city taxes. The board of finance may, during an 
current fiscal year, by a unanimous vote, and 
the approval of the maycr,.in case of pestilence, 
conflagration, cr other unforeseen public calamity, 
transfer sums of money appropriated to one 
partment object or purpose. and not required to 
satisfy existing liabilities, to pa ot, 
object or purpuse. vote of the majority of the 
entire board shall be necessary to the paseage of 
any Measure or resvlution; and a vote of two- 
thirds of the entire board shal! be necessary to 
adoption of the estimates herein before provid 
for, cr any item thereof, or to authorize the issue 
of any stock or bonds, and in such other cases as 
are hereinafter specified. It shall be the duty of 
the several de ments, boards and officers, and 
the Common Council, to furnish a)! such state- 
ments and accounts as the board of flvance may 
require, and at such times aad in such manner as 
the said board may prescribe; and the board of 
finance shali also have power to examine 
booksand papers of the several executive = 
ments and o rs, examine such o 
upOn oath. concerning their official Dusiness. 

8. No debt or liabiity shall be incurred by any 
or any officer in any 
there shail at the timean unexpend aS 
priation applicable thereto sufficie nt to satisfy the 
same and ali debts and liabilities previousiy in- 
curred and payabie out of such appropriation; and 
all cuntracts and saqecemess in contravention 
hereof shali be void. Norshalliany 


sury appropriated urpose of paying such 
debt or liability. No city government or any 
department thereof, s grant any com- 


or employe. 
$9. 


pass any law for the opening, making, paving, 
lighting, or otherwise or maintaining 
streets, avenues, parks or places, 
or fr any other local work, or improve 
in or for a city, but all authority necessary for 
such purposes shali be by law cc. nferred on the 
city government; por shall the legis:ature 
any charge on any city or civil aivision of the 
state containing a city, except by a vote of two- 
thirds <«f ail the members elected to each house. 
Any local work or improvement, in or fora city, 
the costof which is tu be wholly paid by the cit 
at large, must be authurized by resoiution, pas 
by the vote of two-thirds ofall the members elect- 

to the board of aidermen and board of finance, 
respectively. Any such wrk or tmprovement. 
the cost ot which is to be wholly paid otherwise 
than tythe city at large, must be auth: rized 
the vute of two-thirds of all the members el 

the ra of aldermen, with the consent cf a 
majority in interest, to be ascertained in such 
manner as the legislature may prescribe, of all the 
vuwners of land within the district uf assessment, 
limited for the c. st of such work cr improvement. 
Abpy such wc rk or im. provement. the cost of which 
is to be paid 
part by I. cal assessment, must be auth« rized bya 
resvulution passed by the vote of two-thiras cf all 
the members elected to the board of aldermen and 
beard of finance, respectively, with the consent 
of a majority in interest, w be ascertained as here- 
inberole directed, of all the owners of the land 
within the prescribed district of assessment. 

$10. Nu money shall ve burrowed by any cit 
government furthe purpose of cefraying any of 
the expenses of the city for which an appru 
tion hus been made, except in anticipati a of the 
revenue of the year in which the same may be 
borrowed, applicubie to such purpcses; and all 
moneys 80 burrowed must be paid vut of such reve- 
nue, Or Outofthe revenues speciaiiy pruvidea to 
supply the c_iiection thereof; provided, however, 
that temporary loans, in anticipation of ta 
may be renewed, so far as such taxes may not have 
been coliected, when the same are, in the opinion 
of the b. ard, fuil secured Dy valid liens on 
estate. No city shall burrow any money for any 
other purpose, eacept under and in accordance 
with the tollowing e.nditicns and iimitaticnas, in 
adaith.n to ary cther conditions and |:mitations 
cuntained in the CU nstituticn: 

1. ‘Lhe debt must be fur some single work or ob- 
ject oaly,acd must be authorizea bya resolution 
pussed by @ Vote of two-thirces of ali the members 
of the board of finance, and appruved by the 
distinctly specifying sucu work or object, 
aod tueamount«f the debt to be incurred. 

2. ‘Lue Legislature must, befure the creation of 
such «a debt, assent thereto byalaw passed by «a 
vote of two-thircs of ail the members elected to 
each house. tuch law shall also distinctly specify 
the singie work or object for which the debt is 
created. and the .mount of the debt authorised, 
and nlain provisions fora sinking fund to 
meet the s.me at maturity, and requiring at least 
10 per cent. of the Bepectest to be anruaily raised 
by t. Xation and paid int the sinking fund. 

$il. cept as prese: bed by the first section 
this artic ¢, no change in the Urganization of, or in 
the distribution of puwersin, a cuy g_VvVernmen 
uf in the terms and tenure of office therein, shal 
be mace by the Legisiature, uniess by an act 
passed upon theapplicaticn of the city, made by 
resuittivn botu.«f the board of aldermen and of 
the board of finunce, retpectively, spproved b 
the Mayur, or by an act which shail have receive 
the sancti..n of two successive Legislatures. 

Hesoived the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
Amendment Le referred to the Leg'siature 
tu be Choren atthe next general election of sen- 
ators, and that,in confermity to section one of 
articie thirteen of the constitution, it be pubiish- 
ed for three munths previcus to the time of such 

ection, 


STATE OF New York. 
m Sepate, April 19, 1877. 
The Serenoine resolution was duly pessed, a ma- 
qerey or ali the senators elected voting in favor 


rder, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEw YorEK 
‘ution was du .a 
jority of af the members elected to the Assembly 
votiog 1D tavor tnerevf. 
y order, -EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


STATE OF New YorRE 
Office of the Secre 
I have compared the precedi 
rent resoluts ns with the origi 
——— on Sie in this office and do hereby 
at the same are correct transecri theref 
and of the whole thereof. 
Witness my hand and sea! of office < ee 


‘ Secreta f at the ci 
bapy, this t day ‘ 
the year one thousand eight 
and seventy-seven. 
EDGAR K. 
* So in the original. . 


in part by the city at large, and in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
of the city b ~ — money in the trea- 
pensation to any officer, servant, agent, contractor ' wit 
slature shall itself have no power to oT 
> 
y paid during the same period a yearly rent, for 
premises in said city occupied by them fur pur- 
ses of residence or lawful business. of not less 
— 


